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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


a 
E have consistently expressed our doubts as to 
the importance of the alleged hostility between 
Germany and Russia, and have also ventured to ques- 
tion the assertion that the alliance between the former 
and Austria was really directed against the Czar’s 
Government. The visit of the Czarewitch to Vienna and 
Berlin goes far to prove the validity of our doubts. There 
is but little sympathy, if there is not actual antagonism, 
between Germans and Austrians on the one hand, and 
Russians on the other; but we have always maintained 
that the feelings of the peoples concerned will not largely 
affect the international relations of their Governments. 
The “ glad tidings of great joy” may, after all, turn out 
most disastrous for the peace and progress of the world, 
since a renewal of the Triple Alliance will mean nothing 
less than a combination of the largest armies of Europe 
under the three most powerful and most despotic 
monarchs. What chance liberty, free trade, toleration, 
and social progress would then have we leave our readers 
to judge. They can easily read in the past what is likely 
to happen in the future. 


THE small but very noisy band of agitators who have 
taken upon themselves the task of “ working” what they 
call the rent question in Ireland have succeeded 
beyond any expectations that they could legitimately 
cherish in making their voices heard through the Press, 
SO true does it seem to be that in this country if a public 
man, however absurd his ideas, will only bawl them out 
loudly and persistently enough he may be sure of finding 
listeners and securing a certain amount of attention. 
There are reasons no doubt, as Lord Beaconsfield has 
observed, why any grievance which any section of the 
Irish people may think fit to put prominently forward 
should be heard and discussed with patience ‘and good. 





temper on this side of the Channel. But it is impossible 
to read the expressions of such men as Mr. Parnell and 
some of his colleagues without finding that they-are 
receiving. more. notice than they have any fair. right to 
receive in England. Such propositions as that which this 
gentleman gravely made the other day—that tenants 
after paying a rent for thirty or thirty-five years should 
earn an indefeasible title to own the land they cultivate 
—are crude and obsolete forms of communism, which 
can only command serious attention from the most 
ignorant and prejudiced hearers, and hardly deserve to 
be reported as the deliberate views of a member of the 
Imperial Parliament. Such suggestions, if they were 
made in a farmers’ club, which is a most unlikely 
supposition, or in a debating society of infant socialists, 
would be scouted as unworthy of discussion, and provoke 
nothing more than laughter and pity; and it is rather 
absurd that because the author of them writes M.P. 
after his name, we should be expected to receive them 
as solemn suggestions made to promote amity between 
England and Ireland. Yet some of the very papers 
which remark most strongly on the absurdity of the 
speeches are at the greatest pains. to belie their own 
words by reporting them at full length. It is not a very 
good plan to begin by pooh-poohing extravagant sugges- 
tions, and then to end by writing long leading articles 
upon them, and thereby giving to the authors that which 
they especially want—a gratuitous advertisement. 


Tue “genius and sagacity” of Lord Lytton do not 
appear to be so much appreciated in India as Lord 
Beaconsfield evidently considers they ought to be. A 
Punjaub correspondent, who is specially well circum- 
stanced to feel the’ public pulse, informs us by the last 
mail that it was beginning to be shrewdly doubted 
whether the Viceroy had apy definite aim, in view re- 
garding Afghanistan. A Lahore wit lately described the 
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n icy of the Indian Government as “ masterly 
veda the aptness of the phrase was, we are told, 
at once recognised by not a few Anglo-Indians of mark, 
There seemed to be only one point on which Lord 
Lytton had made up his mind amid its many perplexi- 
ties—the retention of Candahar. Whatever may be the 
other arrangements for the future government of Afghan- 
istan, there are now no two opinions among Anglo- 
Indian politicians as to the imperative necessity of our 
always maintaining a reasonably strong force within 
striking distance of Herat. In spite of the recent 
reverse at Geok Tepe—perhaps in some measure by 
reason of that disgraceful defeat to her arms—Russia 
will certainly have annexed Merve and the Tekke 
country before another Lord Mayor’s Day comes round. 
Recognising the inevitableness of this speedy advance, 
the “ politicals” of India have come to the almost unani- 
mous conclusion that the best way of counteracting the 
menace will be by permanently occupying Candahar, if 


not Herat itself. 


Tue intelligence transmitted from St. Petersburg, that 
the Russian garrisons on the Bokharan frontier have 
been strengthened, is a piece of news that has been ex- 
pected for a considerable time past. So long as England 
was separated from the Oxus by Afghanistan, Russia 
was quite content that an independent Bokhara should 
exist between Turkestan and the boundary river. But 
as soon as the English captured Cabul, and the 
tribesmen of the Hindoo Koosh offered to allow our 
troops to proceed unmolested through the passes to the 
Balkh and Koondooz region, it became obvious to the 
Russians that, to all intents and purposes, Afghanistan 
as an independent and hostile State had ceased to exist, 
and steps were at once taken to arrange for an occupa- 
tion of Bokhara. The opinion of General Kaufmann on 
this matter is well known, for the Governor of Turkestan 
does not usually conceal his hatred of England under a 
bushel. He would have the whole of Bokhara occupied, 
from the Pamir to the Khivan border, and a dash made 
upon the Khanates of Balkh, Maimene, and Andkhoi, 
accompanied by an advance from Chardgai upon Merv. 
The first part of his programme could not occasion the 
intervention of our authorities, as Bokhara is a vassal 
State of Russia, and the Emperor is at liberty to do what 
he likes with it. Whether Mozaffar Effendi would 
acquiesce in the destruction of his sovereignty, or 
whether Russian prestige would gain by a violation of the 
existing compact between the Emir and the “White 
Czar,” is matter which may be left for future discussion. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that we could not in- 
tervene to prevent an occupation of Bokhara, nor could we 
deny Russia the right to advance from Chardjni to Merv 
unless we had previously made up our minds to preserve 
the latter place independent. The General’s desire, how- 
ever, to interfere with Balkh and the other semi-indepen- 
dent Afghan Khanates, is a very different matter, and 
we believe that the slightest effort in this direction would 
lead to an explosion of feeling on the part of the public. 
The Governor of Turkestan will not reach Tashkend for 
at least another fortnight. It will only be then that we 
shall be able to learn something of the new policy with 
which he has been entrusted. That the policy will be 
one of negation is discountenanced by the intelligence 
arriving almost daily from Russia of fresh military move- 
ments in connéction with Central Asia. 
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Marshal Canrobert’s re-election by the Bonapart 
Legitimists of the Charente by dismissing the 
|, from his important appointment as President 
‘Commission for Army Promotion. This decision , 
taken, we are informed, after. a visit M. Gambett paid 
on Thursday.to the President of the Republic, Marshal 
Canrobert’s position is one of the most important, and 
‘its influence on the organisation of the army ig ye 
great. By seniority the Duc d’Aumale would succeed tg 
these functions, but of course the Governmentwould not. 
allow such a post to be occupied by the Orieanist Prince, 
We, however, still hesitate to believe that M. ; 
ton’s Cabinet will really commit such a blunder as the 
dismissal of Marshal Canrobert. ie 


TuE Duc d’Aumale is regarded with so much suspicion 
that M. Grévy has thought himself obliged to refuse his 
invitation to the great shooting and hunting party at 
Chantilly which the Duke has fixed for the rsth of 
December. This is a great sacrifice for the President of 
the Republic, who is an ardent sportsman, and, as he 
has refused the Duc d’Aumale’s invitation, will now be 
obliged to decline all others for this autumn. 


WE learn from Russia that large contracts have been 
signed hy .the Minister of War, for the despatch of pro ~ 
visions and supplies during the ensuing month from 
Tiflis to the Russian fortresses in Armenia. Kars par- 
ticularly is to be well provisioned, the supplies already 
accumulated in the Caucasus for despatch in November 
and December being sufficient for 150,000 troops. 


WE hear that the Russian Government is preparing 
to make a claim upon the Shah for depredations com- 
mitted by Persian nomads in the province of Erivan. 
The forays of the nomads across the river Aras into the 
district of Erivan are incessant, and occasion the imbabi- 
tants an immense loss yearly. It is believed that the 
Governor of Tabreez connives at the depredations, and 
the St. Petersburg authorities are therefore exerting them- 
selves to have him replaced by an official more friendly 
disposed towards Russia. 


THE Emperor of Russia has specially thanked the 
Grand Duke Michael for the energy he has displayed in 
reorganising the administration of the Caucasus. Perhaps 
his thanks would have been better bestowed if they had 
been conferred on Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, the Assis- 
tant-Governor of the Caucasus, who has had the manage- 
ment of the business. By reorganisation the Emperor 
does not mean the purification of the administration 
from corruption and oppression, because both are as 
rife as ever, but refers to the pacification of the hostile 
mountain districts, and the complete destruction of the 
disturbing elements that led to the Daghestan revoltof 
1877. In the opinion of the Russian Government the 
whole of the tribes of the Caucasian region are now 
reconciled to their fate, and another decade will see them 
completely Russianised. It is admitted that it would be 
unsafe for the present to send them to the front: to 
encounter their fellow Mohammedans, the Turks,’ but 
elsewhere they may be relied upon to serve obediently, 
and in the course of a generation they will be in 2’fit 
state of mind to fight the Ottomans also. The Grand 
Duke Michael has great faith in the future of the 
Caucasus, and is promoting a number- of projects 
having in view the development of the resources’ of: the 


| country under his charge. 


Our Paris correspondent confirms the assertion that 


~ the French Government intends to revenge itself ‘for 


A LARGE number of provincial assemblies in Russia 
‘have addressed petitions to the Minister of the Intexior, 
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begging that steps may be taken to arrest the progress of 
the diphtheria plague that is now ravaging eight of the 
governments bordering on the Black Sea. It is difficult 
to realise the misery which this dread disease is occasion- 
ing in South Russia, but some ‘conception of its deadly 
character may be gathered from the assertions of the 
assemblies, that “ there are dozens of villages in Pultova, 
Kherson, and Stavropol where not a single child remains 
alive.” ‘In the Mergorod district,” says the Zemstvo of 
Pultova, “not a child between a suckling babe and a 
youth or girl of sixteen has escaped death from diphtheria, 
and, in consequence of this awful mortality, the district 
will be unable to furnish recruits for the Russian army 
for many years to come.” ‘In many parts of Stavropol,” 
says another Zemstvo, “the death rate for years has 
exceeded the birth rate, and the ravages of diphtheria 
have assumed the proportions of a national misfortune.” 
Diphtheria made its appearance in Russia some thirty 
years ago, and for a time the authorities were able to 
localise its ravages. After a while, however, the disease 
got the mastery over the doctors and sanitary engineers, 
and has since steadily pushed its way as far as the foot 
of the Caucasus ; its progress being evenly defined and 
regular, and bidding to extend into the Caspian region 
and Armenia in the course of the next few years. In 
most villages it finds the conditions of life suited to its 
growth—the peasants filthy in their habits, the houses 
undrained and ill ventilated, and the people unfamiliar 
with medicine and unprovided with doctors —and it 
simply spreads from cottage to cottage till there is 
nothing left for it to feed upon, and then it dies out. 
Under the most favourable circumstances it is reckoned 
that 60 out of every roo persons attacked with diphtheria 
die of the disease. Hitherto the Minister of the Interior 
has done nothing to grapple energetically with the disease. 
His attention has been wholly devoted to the other 
disease sapping the fabric of Russia—the Nihilist move- 
ment, and the clamour for Constitutional reforms. - 


Has Ayoob Khan remained faithful to his brother, the 
ex-Ameer, or has he been disposed to make running on 
his own account? Simla opinion differed on that head 
when our correspondent there despatched his last letter. 
There were not a few shrewd judges who regarded Ayoob’s 
alleged insubordination as part and parcel of an under- 
standing with Yakoob Khan to make Afghanistan too 
hot for the hated Feringhis. Whether or not the Heratee 
regiments were concerned in the attack on the Residency, 
it is a matter of history that affairs were going on quite 
quietly at Cabul until after their arrival. It is also beyond 
question that Ayoob at one time took up a semi-indepen- 
dent attitude at Herat, and that this was immediately 
followed by the murder of the civil governor, thus leaving 
the Ameer’s brother master of the situation. When once 
this came to pass, we heard no further mention of the 
Heratee rebellion; but in the place of such tidings, there 


came to Cabul an ominous rumour of Ayoob having sent | 
a confidential messenger to Tashkend. It has accordingly 
come to be suspected that Yakoob Khan gave himself 
into our hands on the off chance of being able to send — 


intelligence to his brother of what the Feringhis were é | ‘= s 
| Gambetta and his friends appear dissatisfied with General 


about. Ayoob would raise the northern provinces, and 


when by this means the bulk of the invading force had ' 
been drawn off thitherwards, Yakoob would hoist the | 
standard of the True Faith, and call upon all Islam to_ 
exterminate the scattered infidels. A programme of this 
sort would certainly square with the Afghan character, © 
but for all that, it remains to be shown whether Ayoob | 


will not now recognise the wisdom of throwing in his lot 
with the stronger side. one ee 


THE ‘Committee of ‘Naval Architects at the St. Petérs- 
burg Admiralty is engaged preparing designs for a fleet 
of ten gunboats, of the “floating gun carriage” type, for 
service in the Black Sea. They will not differ materially 
from the gunboats that have just been constructed in 
England for China, except that the armament will consist 
of 38-ton instead of 35-ton guns. aie 


THE Japanese have completed their coast defences, 
and are only awaiting the construction of their fleet of 
gunboats before bringing matters with the Chinese to a 
crisis. Colonel Munier and Captain Chalret, of the 
French mission at Tokio, have expressed their opinion 
that the southern defences of Japan are all that could be 
desired, and that the Chinese would be unable to pene- 
trate either the Simonosaki Channel or the Yedo Bay. 
The Mikado is displaying the greatest energy in perfecting 
his military forces, and has just concluded a contract 
with an English firm for the supply of 10,000 Martini- 
Henry breechloaders. 


In view of the coming conflict between China and 
Japan, the Russian Government, we hear, has decided to 
raise afresh to a war footing the troops in the Pacific 
region of Siberia. A strong force of Cossacks that was 
disbanded afier the signature of the Treaty of Berlin has 
been directed to reassemble at Vladivostock, and it has 
been agreed by the Imperial Ministers .to postpone for 
the present the removal of the naval station in the Pacific 
from Vladivostock to Port St. Olga. _ . 


THE Municipal Council at Moscow paid a compliment 
to English engineering at a sitting last.Sunday. A dis- 
cussion arose respecting the canalisation of Moscow, and 
the members being dissatisfied with the rival projects of 
Russian engineers, agreed at last to seek the advice of 
the most eminent professional men in England. Our- 
correspondent adds that the engineers chosen for refer- 
ence were Bazalgette, Latham, and Lindley. The under 
taking is a large one, involving the expenditure of about a 
million sterling. ae 3 


At the meeting which took place on Thursday be- - 
tween M. Gambetta and the ‘President of the Republic 
the Plenary Amnesty was discussed, :and it »was decided 
that the Government should oppose all further extension 
of acts of clemency. M. ‘Gambetta, ‘however, advised 
Ministers not to makea Cabinet question of the Amnesty, 
for fear that some Members who are otherwise opposed 
to it might support it on.account of their ‘hostility to 
the Ministers. M. Grévy having asked ‘the President of 
the Chamber what his personal opinion -on the Plenary 
Amnesty was, M. Gambetta replied, “‘ You ‘know that as 
President I am not allowed to expressany opinion at 
all.” 

Tere have been rumours at Paris that the Minister 
of War, General Gresley, will resign, and-that the Marquis 
ide Gallifet will take his portfolio. “It is ‘true that M. 


Gresley, but it is highly improbable that even if he goes, 
his place will ‘be “taken bya person who'was so enthu- 
jsiastic a Bonapartist as General Gallifet. “Te~sincerity 
‘of the Marquis’s conversion to Republican views is still 
idoubted by many. ance WSS EL IT | 


| “Taree men-of-war have léft Cronstagt*to, reinforce 


| the Russian flect in the Pacific? “Oné is” ah “ocean 





cruiser, the Asia, purchased in America last year, and the 
two others are the newly-built clippers, Waezdnik and 
Rasboinik, The ironclad Minin is also under orders to 
proceed to Vladivostock from the Mediterranean, but it 
is probable that during the disturbed state of Egypt and 
Turkey it will be retained at Alexandria to represent 
Russian interests, As the Russian Pacific fleet in the 
spring was weakened by the return to Cronstadt of two 
corvettes and a clipper, the return of the Asia and its 
consorts will not add appreciably to its strength, although 
it is conceivable that the ocean cruiser would do more 
damage to our shipping than the slower vessels it re- 
places. In a few days’ time the Gulf of Finland will be 
covered with ice—already the surface of the canals at 
Cronstadt has commenced to freeze—and it will be 
impossible for Russia to do anything with her Baltic fleet 
till the spring. English shippers may therefore rest con- 
tent that if any conflict occurs during the winter between 
England and Russia they will have nothing to fear from 
the Baltic. In the Mediterranean matters are not quite 
so safe. The Moscow cruisers, Petersburg and Russia, 
are Doth at Marseilles, where the new addition to the 
Privateer Fleet, the Yaros/ave, is being constructed by 
the Company Forges and Shantiers. The two other 
cruisers of the same fleet, the Vijni Novgorod and the 
Moscow, are on their way to London for cargoes. None 
of these steamers, we believe, are provided with their 
armaments, but it would not be difficult for them to 
receive guns and torpedoes aboard, either in Belgium or 
America. In a few days’ time the Moscow Committee 
will assemble in conclave, and it will be decided then 
what shall be done with the cruisers during the winter. 
The committee has still the sum of £200,000 to spend 
on fresh steamers, and there is a talk that an order for 
two hulls will be given to a firm on the Tyne. 





' Tue financial disasters which have shaken the Paris 
Bourse during the last week have aroused public atten- 
tion to the deplorable condition of financial morality in 
France, and to the wide-spread corruption of the Press and 
the legislative bodies, which far surpasses the notorious 
scandals of the Second Empire. The finance companies 
have become the prey of political wire-pullers, senators, 
deputies, and even Ministers. Every new company is 
expected to have one or more politicians on its board. 
: On the Banque Européenne and others of M. Philippart’s 
evanescent creations were half a dozen Republican 
deputies and senators ; but all parties are in this respect 
equally guilty, and there are altogether some 250 or 
300 members of the two Houses who hold seats on the 
boards of limited companies, and are in the pay of 
financiers possessing more or less audacity. These sine- 
cures only bring in from £50 to £100 per annum of 
regular pay, but then there are a number of perquisites 
ri in the shape of a share in Stock Exchange operations, 
re allotments of shares at par, and similar manceuvres. The 
| public Press is at least equally culpable. New companies 
and issues are greeted with applause by journals of all 
shades of opinion, without distinction and’without sound 
criticism. Not a line is published which is not paid for, 
and enormous profits have been made out of the starting 
of new institutions. Laudatory articles on M. Philippart’s 
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£600, and even £1000—some in cash, others in shares, 
Those who accepted the latter have now lost ‘the greater 
part of their ill-gotten gains. | ' 
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found a trust in Russia’s goodwill, and jtoo great g 
belief in her helplessness. How far she is off Constanti- 
nople will be more accurately gauged by the events of 
the next two or three weeks. As a new ally of the 
Turks, or an intriguer against English reforms in Asig 
Minor, she may yet prove much too near Stamboul for | 
British interests or the welfare of the Ottoman Empire, 
Incidentally Mr. Shaw-Lefevre referred to Mr. Cazalet, 
who has proposed the construction of a railway from 
Beyrout to the Euphrates Valley, with sufficient border- 
land, under British protection, to allow of settlers on 
the line of rail. This would scarcely be a scheme 
which would find favour in St. Petersburg. Practically 
it would put an end to Russian movements in Anatolia, 


ALTHOUGH we have not in this country the advantage 
of a ministerial department charged with the care of our 
national agriculture, and authorised to collect official — 
statistics as to the produce of our corn lands, we enjoy 
a benefit which is hardly, if at all, inferior in value to 
any returns which could be published by a ministry of 
agriculture. There are in various parts of England, 
but especially in some of the wheat-growing districts of 
the central counties, several independent gentlemen 
who have for many years past devoted themselves to the 
most exhaustive study of farming, both theoretic and 
practical; and from the farm books of these. experi- 
mentalists, we are able year after year to estimate toa 
nicety what has been the effect of favourable and adverse 
seasons upon the productive power of our fields. No 
one can have pursued with greater diligence and 
enlightenment this salutary study than Mr. Laws, of 
Rothamstead, whose knowledge of chemistry as applied 
to agriculture is inferior to none, even if we include in 
the list for comparison such names.as those of M.- 
Menier, in France, or any of the Councils and Com- 
mittees which exist on the other side of the Channel. 
Mr. Laws has now given us the results of his operations — 
for the past season ; and it is satisfactory—as far as the 
accuracy of statistics are concerned—to find that these 
results tally most accurately with those given a fortnight 
ago in the Zimes, and already commented upon in the 
pages of the EXAMINER. It appears from the figures 
which he gives us that the crop of wheat upon un- 
manured land has fallen from 11 bushels, which was the 
average of the last ten years, and 13% bushels, which 
was the average of the last twenty-seven years, to 4% 
bushels, or if the loss.in weight be allowed for 
as well as the loss in mere quantity, to about 4% 
bushels. The yield from highly manured land has fallen 
from about 35 to Iss than 20 bushels, or, allowing for 
weight, to about 1814. The only year which can compare 
for badness with the present is 1816, when the weather 
was not nearly so bad throughout the summer and early 
autumn, but was worse at the actual time of harvest, 
besides which it must be considered that the means and 
appliances for getting in the crops were then more clumsy 
than they are now. Theconclusions drawn from these 
reports, corresponding as they do most faithfully with the 
other returns already referred to, give us an admirable 
picture of the struggl¢’ annually carried on by farmers 
against the elements, : If there is one inference to be 
drawn from these more conspicuously. than another, 


it is -the theory already. pretty firmly established in 


other seasons, that high-farming, in the hands of a man 
who really knows what he is about, is, taking one yeat 
with another, the ‘most reliable as well as the most 
paying systém:to adopt: : . Sharer paattetsibrgs Pon 4 
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MINISTERS IN THE CITY. 


HE Republics of South America are in the habit 
of being disturbed at pretty frequent intervals by 
what are termed pronunciamentos, by which expression, 
however, the liberal-minded citizens of those States 
understand a little more than a mere declaration of 
policy by one or the other leader of opinion. The term, 
in those remote regions, generally involves a good deal 
of casual shooting and an occasional bombardment. In 
England we have of late years become accustomed to 
pronunciamentos in the more literal and less dangerous 
sense. We have looked to the speeches delivered by 
Ministers on the occasion of the annual banquet in the 
City as to a sign-post directing us to the political path 
they were likely to pursue, and this habit has unfortu- 
nately been encouraged on more than one occasion by 
Lord Beaconsfield, whose love for sudden coups de 
‘hédtre is notorious. It would be a pity if we imitated 
the ways of the inhabitants of the Spanish main even to 
this limited extent. It is true that there is little danger 
of our drawing our Derringers and concluding the civic 
banquet by a promiscuous discharge of loaded fire-arms ; 
but still, as the descent of the Avernus is easy, who 
knows but that the result of November Ministerial dis- 
closures might, after a few years, be to open the flood- 
gates of Party passion, and to license scenes of disorder 
which would in time become sanctioned by custom? It 
requires no vivid stretch of the imagination to foresee in 
a distant future an evening in which the adherents of 
morality might escalade the tables, shooting their photo- 
graphic adversaries to the cry of ““Whetham for ever!” 
while their opponents would shout, “Nottage to the 
rescue !” From such a turmoil the step to a political free- 
fight would be an easy one, and though possibly the 
presence of Cabinet Ministers might for a while restrain 
the valiant ardour of their supporters and the active 
interference of their foes, Lord Salisbury’s banter might 
be met by piayful projectiles in the shape of dinner-rolls, 
and Lord Beaconsfield’s balanced periods interrupted by 
the sudden flight of an apple. 

To indicate the possibility of such scenes is enough to 
anpal the peace-loving citizens not of the City only, but 
of the whole realm. It is therefore doubly satisfactory 
to note that last Monday’s speeches, far from causing 
excitement, will go a long way toallay it. The fact that the 
brilliant paper which represents Opposition guand méme 
found nothing else to criticise in the Premier’s speech ex- 
cept Fis remarks on the revival of the production of chemi- 
cals, goes far to show that the speech was an able and 
an effective one. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
awkward position than that in which Lord Beaconsfield 
was placed. He had to make the best of three huge 
misfortunes, as his friends would call them—blunders, as 
they would be termed by the Opposition—the Zulu war, 
the Cabul massacre and the second campaign, and the 
now patent failure of the Berlin Treaty. Disguise it 
how we may, neither our Government, nor our diplo- 


macy, nor the management of our armies have reaped | 


glory from any of them. Personally, of course, our officers 


and soldiers have proved themselves as valiant as ever,and : 


cur Ambassadors have been honest where cunning pet- 
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haps might. have succeeded better: But to make ‘out 
that the war in South Africa was a righteous one; that 
the late Shere Ali was well treated by us, that we have 
now an easy task in Afghanistan, or that the terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo-Turkish Convention are 
being strictly carried out, exceeded even Lord Beacons- 
field’s powers. He therefore passed over these painful 
subjects with as light a touch and as glib a tongue as 
possible, and brilliantly covered his evasion of them by 
laudatory salvos on the subject of our Army and of Lord 
Lytton. With the former all agree; with the latter, 
scarcely as many as the Viceroy of India might expect. 
For much as we may respect and admire Lord Beacons- 
field’s conspicuous loyalty, and the consistent manner in 
which he has always defended his colleagues and his sub. 
ordinates, even the pretty vers d’occasion which occasionally 
find their way from Simla down to the torrid plains of 
Bengal, and thence to England, will hardly induce us to 
join in the official adulation thus bestowed on the 
talented author of “ Lucile.” We require better evidence 
of Lord Lytton’s capabilities than even the Premier’s 
praises: that of his acts; and this has hitherto been wanting. 
Politicians must, hard though it be, accept ‘their position 
and allow themselves to be judged by results; and the 
results of Lord Lytton’s government have, so far, been 
two big wars, one small one, a massacre, a rupture with 
a country formerly friendly, and a huge increased expen- 
diture. It is a proof of Lord Beaconsfield’s good- 
heartedness that he praised him, for he knew well that 
no one else would have done so. - 

The great disappointment of the Prime Minister’s. 
speech was, however, that he dropped no hint of a dis- 
solution. It appears now sufficiently clear that the 
present Parliament will be allowed to run its full course, 
and that the feverish agitation which has during the last. 
fortnight disturbed many constituencies is at least pre- 
mature. No doubt the leaders of the Conservative 
Party knew their own business best, and believe that 
their chance of a majority will be improved by some 
months’ delay. This contingency is a very probable 
one. For trade is reviving, and with the revival of 
trade and the consequent increase in the revenue, a part, 
at least, of the dissatisfaction felt with the present Cabinet 
will disappear. It cannot be very wide of the mark to 
assume that the prospects of improvement in commerce 
and manufacture have swayed the decisions of the 
Government. Should things progress steadily, one of 
the chief arguments of the Opposition will prove a 
broken reed. And if Turkey really at last initiates 
those long-promised reforms, there will be at least one 
success to quote against the many failures it has been 
needful to disguise. Time is all in favour of those at 
present in power, and their chief has once more proved 
his wisdom by allowing the “ magic of patience” to 
work. 3 


A ‘PROPHECY. _ 

HEN Mr. Gladstone. enunciated his now cele- 
brated “ bag and baggage” policy, there must 

have been in his mind, some notion, of how that policy 
was to be carried out, for we cannot do, the former leader 
of the Liberal Party the injustice to suppose that he uses 
phrases and catchwords, like, his .great opponent, the 
arch-deceiver, Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘ Peace with honour ” 
in the Premier’s mouth was, what. the \Germans call a 
“pious wish ”—that is, one. not likely to be verified by . 


events; but when Mr. Gladstane boldly proposed turning — 


the Turks out of Europe, ..we -mutst, unless, <he con- 
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descended to the same phrase-making with which he 
justly reproaches the Conservatives, have known how 
that revolution was to be effected. It would be curious 
to ‘discover whether the means which suggested them- 
selves to him for Christianising the Balkan Peninsula, 
and removing the unspeakable Turk once for all, were 
at all similar to those which now appear in no indistinct 
forms on the political horizon. For the end is approach- 
ing. ‘The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire may, and 
probably will, be postponed for several years, perhaps 
even for a few decades. But that the majority of those 
now living will hear of the Crescent on St. Sophia being 
at last displaced by the Cross, there can be little doubt 
in the minds of impartial observers. Mohammedanism, 
powerful as it is for conquest and proselytism, seems 
unable to contend with the aggressive barbarism of the 
North, when the latter is cloaked under the garb 
of Christianity and progress. Bad as the Governments 
of South-eastern Europe undoubtedly are (and any- 
thing more immoral and more thoroughly corrupt than the 
condition of Roumania it would be difficult to imagine), 
they are at any rate less immovable than that of the 
Porte. In Turkey the corruption of the officials, the 
rule of the Zenana, and the policy of absolute inactivity 
have been petrified by Mohammedanism into a stony and 
immovable structure. ‘lhe government is not tyrannous, 
it is simply impotent. The provincial governors are not 


vicious, but they are powerless against the intrigues at” 


Stamboul. The subordinate officials are not wilfully 
corrupt, but they receive no pay, and must live. The 
fate of the Mussulman agriculturist is no better than 
that of his Christian neighbour ; both are oppressed to 
pay taxes, of which the smallest part finds its way to the 
Imperial Treasury. Religious toleration of a mild’ 
stolid description is universal, wherever the speeches of 
agitators and emissaries from neighbouring States have 
not roused the latent fire of the Asiatics. The misfortune 
of the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire is not that they 
are misgoverned, but that they are not governed at all. 
The visits of the tax-gatherer are the only evidence 
they have of the existence of the Padishah. Roads are 
allowed to degenerate into bridle-paths, bridges to fall in, 
and harbours to silt up, not because roads, harbours, 
and bridges are objected to by the Turkish Government, 
but because there ismo money to keep. them in repair. 
Justice is dispensed after a haphazard fashion on the 
principles of the Koran, tempered by the judicious 
administration of an occasional bribe. The difference 
between justice in Turkey.and justice in Russia is, that in 
the latter no principles at'all, except ‘hopes of gain, guide 
the judge, while in the former he is careful not to forget 
Mohammed's injunction, though, as ‘his income is 
dependent on gratuities, bribes are not excluded. As a 
result of the financial condition, decay is the normal 
state of all public works. Improvement in them, as in 
the Administration, is impossible without money— with- 
out a great deal of money, and this is not forthcoming. 
Even were it available, it would probably be spent in 
Constantinople, and only a few driblets would reach the 
provinces. 

A State cannot long exist where such a precarious condi- 
tien prevails, and when it is attacked simultaneously by foes 
abroad and dissatisfaction at home. Turkey has now lost 
her chance of reform : she cannot if she would. Predic- 
tions are always dangerous, but it appears safe enough to 
predict the disruption of the Ottoman Empire if we con- 
siden the elements at work to destroy it. In but few 
distzicts does the .Mussulman population form a large 
majority.; in:the greater number. Christians: of some sort 
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are the more numerous. The governing race having 
proved itself incapable of governing will become subordi- 
nate to those who, if their civilisation is still more back- 
ward than that of the Turks, are at any rate energetic and 
capable of progress. But to suppose that a new Greek 
Empire can be erected on the ruins of Ottoman rule 
would be to argue absolute ignorance of the numerous 
religious, ethnic, and political parties into which the un- 
fortunate Balkan Peninsula is divided. It appears more 
probable that the Austrians will eventually annex the 
whole territory from the southern frontier of Bosnia to 
the Aigean Sea, leaving the Greeks to occupy the large 
slice which will thus be cut off from Turkey. Lord 
Salisbury’s défe noire, a great Bulgaria, would then absorb 
Eastern Roumelia, including Philippopolis and Adrianople. 
England would assume a protectorate of Asia Minor 
similar to that which she now exercises over the States of 
a number of Indian princes, and would occupy certain 
strategical points with her troops. Gradually she might 
assume the government of the country, and reduce ‘the 
Sultan at Broussa or elsewhere to the position of a pen- 
sioner. Italy might, if she were well advised, rest satis- 
fied with a few islands, while Germany would no doubt 
recoup herself elsewhere. Bold as this forecast may 
appear, it is the one most likely to be eventually carried 
out. Many years may elapse before it is realised ; but, 
on the other hand, everyone must admit that the present 
is a transition state, and that it may end abruptly at any 
moment. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF CRIME. 


ABINET COUNCILS are meeting, Ministers 
speaking, their opponents are attempting to draw 
up a programme, and yet the question which is daily 
becoming more and more important appears to be 
utterly overlooked. Blue-books recently published tend 
to show that, so far from decreasing, crime is actually 
increasing in the country, and that there is a perceptible 
augmentation of confirmed criminals resident in her 
Majesty’s gaols. No sufficient reason is assigned for this. 
Depression of trade would, perhaps, account for the com- 
mission of a large number of minor offences. It is easy 
to conceive that even some species of felony—the theft of 
necessaries of life, ‘burglary under certain circumstances, 
poaching, and like offences—might be committed by 
people who had not hitherto fallen into the commission 
of crime. But commercial dullness ‘doesnot account for 
the readiness with which a very large proportion of those 
who have become habitual criminals return to the gaols 
in which they have previously suffered Jong periods of 
detention. 

It will be admitted upon full consideration that the 
principal function of a Government is the preservation of 
order—in other words, that its primal duty is the sup- 
pression of crime. This was the idea which first of all 
led to the establishment of authority—the arrangement: 
of differences arising out of wrongful appropriation or 
attempted overreaching. The special function of the 
magistrate was to be a “terror to evil-doers, a praise to 
such as do-well.” ‘This isso clearly a far more important 
work than any other, that argument in support of the 
assertion is practically needless. To carry it out, laws 
have been framed; courts-established, and judges named. 
To meet its requirements prisons have sprung into 
existence, with the concomitant system of a’ permanent 
police... And:yet while all this has been done‘ at-an enor: 
mous’ expense and at inestimable pains, the effort is seen 
to be ‘a.wwaet failure,’ and.ctime is as rampant-in our’ 
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midst as it ever was, Our metropolitan police-courts 
afford endless examples of this. But a week since a man 
was brought up who had spent the major portion of the 
last fifteen years in gaol, and had again qualified himselt 
for a further term of imprisonment. The prisons are 
filled with “ people known to the police,” whose photo- 
graphs may be seen. at Scotland Yard, who are recognised 
easily by a score of. warders, whose whole life is one 
deplorable series of crimes. They are periodically let 
out, sometimes on ticket-of-leave ; periodically caught 
again, tried at considerable expense to the country, sen- 
tenced formally, returned to their cells, thence to undergo 
punishments which clearly have no terror for them, 
and thus to travel in the same circle towards another 
release and, eventually, another imprisonment. They 
live on the ratepayers’ money nearly the whole of their 
uncomfortable lives. To support them immense esta- 
blishments at huge cost have to be maintained. They 
must not be put to profitable labour or trades ; men and 
artisans cry out against the competition of prison work, 
as at Nottingham ; they may only work. at such tasks as 
bring in a minimum of return, the taxes must. find the 
rest. And, with the exception of now and again a fresh 
regulation, which concerns the habitual criminal but very 
little, successive Governments go in and out of office 
without bestowing much more than a passing thought 
upon the vast population that inhabits our gaols. 

In the space of an article of this character, it is impos- 
sible to do more than sketch out some of the possibilities 
which present themselves to an energetic reformer. The 
questions requiring consideration are not numerous 
at first, though in detail they doubtless increase and 
multiply. But he may advantageously consider whether 
very short sentences and exceedingly sharp punishments, 
rendering gaol-life a burden and a. lasting terror, might 
not advantageously be substituted for long periods .of 
detention and comparatively easy treatment. He may 
reason whether for many offences at present punishable 
by imprisonment, other and less degrading. penalties could 
not be enforced. It may be argued by him that the very 
entrance to a gaol should present a prospect so fearful 
that its use should only be resorted to when all other 
means of amendment fail; and whether the bare idea of 
prison treatment should not be such as to instil terror into 
the minds of those who nowadays are careless . whether 
they are in prison or in the. workhouse. He may think 
over the question, why the country should be.called upon 
to support from five, ten, fifteen, and twenty years able- 
bodied men, who might be so effectually. punished in six 
months that. for the rest of their existence they would 
prefer to live godly, righteous, and sober lives? Bar 


barity need never be called into the service; the punish 
ment of “ne’er-do-weels ” might speedily be so arranged © 
that they would never again subject themselves to its 


grasp. A hundred ways readily suggest themselves to 
anyone who considers the subject for half-an-hour. And, 
lastly, he may with great adyantage consider in what way 
those who have once entered gaol, and leave it anxious 
never to make the acquaintance of a prison warden.again, 
may be effectually put into the way of leading a new and 
better life. Whether a special Government Fund might not 
be created, with “ Suppression of Crime Offices,” distinct 
from the police, or linked with their,system, in every 
town ; whether. in distant lands the strong arms,and wik 
ling hands of men anxious to reform could not be satis- 
factorily employed ; whether capital could not be placed 
in the hands of those who are ready to break up’ Virgin 
soil in colonies, or islands, removed from. the scene of 
temptation and crime ; whether, in fine, a regular Govern 
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mental system for the breaking is _ down on of crime could not 


be introduced, at a less expense than is now incurred 
the maintenance of large and crowded goals all over . 
kingdom. The hints thus thrown out are brief, and the 
subject is vast. But the question of what is to be done 
with our criminals is one which sooner or later must be 
answered, and which will some day take its place amongst 
the prominent subjects for administrative consideration. 








RUSSIA AND APGHANISTAN. 


Lote whole attention of, Russian diplomacy for the 
. moment is being directed to Afghanistan and 
Asia Minor. The Emperor would rather have dealt 
with each question separately, the priority being. 
given to Central Asia ; but the apathy of the Porte in 
regard to the Armenian reforms thas driven matters to a 
crisis, and Russia is compelled’ to interfere before her 
plans are sufficiently ripe for action. We mentioned 


some time ago that the Emperor wished to solve the 


Central Asian question before turning his attention afresh 
to the partition of Turkey. _Had General Lomakin suc- 
ceeded at Geok Tepe the other day, and, with the main 
column, pushed on to Merve, matters in Afghanistan 
would have rapidly ripened to a decisive issue, and by 
this time the future boundaries of England and Russia 
in Central Asia might have been settled. As it.is Russia 


is partially besieged by Turcoman nomads at Krasno- 


vodsk, while England is dominant at Cabul, and for the 
moment we are the mastérs of the situation in Afghan- 
istan. It is not probable that we shall hear for a little 
while of any energetic action on the part of Russia in 
Afghan affairs, and her inability to use the lever of 
diplomacy in this quarter on account of the failure of 
her military plans, renders it, all the more likely that 
increased pressure will be brought to bear upon Asia 
Minor. Here it is that, of the two Powers, Russia exerts 
the stronger sway. Political bombast notwithstanding, it 
is beyond dispute, we believe, that Kars is incomparably 
a better place of arms, and a stronger base for operations 
in Armenia, than is the distant and insulated possession 
‘of Cyprus. It would not be difficult for Russia, profiting 
by the same venality of the Turkish pachas that served 
her so well during the late campaign, to capture by a 
coup de main Etzeroum. and Trebizonde, and with these 
two places in her power it would be absurd for a scanty 
military force to set out from, Cyprus, and knock itself 
against stone walls and Krupp gun batteries, defended 
by 150,000 troops, ata distance of 500 miles from its 
base. Russia is well aware that the military game is in 

her hands; but, with her proverbial caution, she 

would prefer to be a little stronger, and Turkey a trifle 

weaker, before commencing another war. In the mean- 

while, the best means of preparing for the Ottoman 

collapse is to perfect her own administration in the 

newly-acquired territory, and one of the leading measures 
of this reform is the dismissal of the Governor of Kars, 

General Frankini is one of those intolerable martinets who 
imagine that all men are worthless who do not care to fight, 
and, as the Armenians are a ngn-bellicose—we will not say 
pusillanimous—race, he has been recently riding rough- 
shod over them. He forgot that the Christians of Kars, 


even if they did not take up arms against the Mussulmans, 


nevertheless aided the Russians during the siege in the 
trenches, and on the night of the capture of the place led 
the storming-parties to the batteries. The Russian Press 
did not overlook this claim to Muscovite gratitude, how- 


fever, nor did the Emperor, aud it undoubtedly gives a 
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greater lustre to his policy that he has had the courage to 
recognise the evil of over-adininistration and to dismiss its 
exponent, with the result that his conduct will be favour- 
ably compared with that of the Sultan in surrounding 
himself with the vilest offspring of corruption and mis- 
rule. It is obvious that the better the administration of 
Kars and Batoum, the more glaring will appear the 
anarchy in the Turkish territory adjoining. We have no 
possessions near Turkey to enable us to exert our 
influence and example upon the subjects of the Porte. 
Russia, on the other hand, has Kars and Batoum, and 
we fear that history will some day recognise the justice 
of Sir Fenwick Williams’ assertion, that “the Power that 
possesses Kars has the power to dominate over the whole 
of Asia Minor.” 





REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF MINES 
FOR 1878. 


HE Blue-Book containing these reports has been 

duly issued, and the colliery disaster at Abercarne, 
being of such magnitude, and having in a great 
measure contributed. towards the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into such matters, we 
lay before our readers an analysis of the several reports. 
The fatal accidents amount to 811, and separate fatal 
accidents over the deaths occasioned thereby amount to 
1413. When compared with the previous year, 1877, the 
report shows a decrease of 53 under the head of fatal 
accidents in point of number; but there is an increase of 


205 lives lost by these fatal accidents. Still more 


unsatisfactory is the fact that 263 mines were closed 
in 1878 which were at work in 1877, and that the de- 
crease of minerals raised in 1878, as compared with the 
amount raised in 1877, amounts to 3,057,122 tons. Such 
a falling-off in a national industry would occasion a vast 
amount of distress in the mining districts ; but we find 
that the decrease in the number of persons employed 
only amounts to a total of 19,062—viz., 18,640 males, 
and 422 females ; the total number of persons employed 
being in 1878 475,329. ‘The decrease in the out-put of 
minerals is thus made up: the output of coal in 1878 
was 132,612,063 tons,. being a decrease of 1,567,905 
tons; that of fire-clay 1,625,586 tons, a decrease of 
187,955 tons; that of ironstone 19,747,227 tons, being a 
decrease of 1,267,129 tons. The output of shale was 
813,262 tons. This last item shows a decrease of 25,133 
tons, in comparison with the amount raised in 1877. 
We have, therefore, the gloomy fact before us that we 
have wrought Zss mineral, and lost more lives, and 
employed “ss people than in the previous year. The 
total of ten years ending 1860 gives 7739 persons 
killed in mines. The number of deaths in 1875, with 
535,845 persons employed, was 1244. The exten- 
sion of our railway system has in a great measure 
tended to produce these unsatisfactory results. We 
must also recollect that the mania for high interest 
from foreign railway enterprises—notably, South American 
schemes—has received a very salutary check by the 
occasional collapse of these refuges for the unfortunate 
investor with Capital at’ his command, and that the 
enormous reserve which accumulated some few months 
back in the Bank of England represented a large propor- 
tion of this unemployed capital. This reserve is slowly 
diminishing, and affords a very convincing proof of the 
resuscitation of the spirit of enterprise. The very large 


' death-rate in 1878 was swelled. by the loss of 268 persons 


by the Abercarne explosion. This explosion extended 
over nearly the whole mine, and was followed by so fierce 
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a fire that a large portion of the works was excavated; 
with a view to save the lives of these unfortunate men, 

but in vain. The coal worked at this pit is more bity. 
minous than the majority of Welsh steam-coal, and the 
fine dust occasioned by the blast would increase the 
effect by spreading the fire. The evidence seems to 
point to a defective safety lamp in No. 21 District, which 
district was generally recognised to be the warmest, in 
point of underground temperature, of any in the pit; the 
pit itself was recognised as being one of the most fiery in 

the district. At one time this pit was worked on the 

“double wall” system ; this was abandoned three years 

ago and the “long wall” method employed, leaving only 

three feet of coal as a roof. It was expected that this 

system would leave less coal in old workings and 

diminish the amount of gas in the pit. No. 21 District 

was further from the downcast shafts, of which there were 

two, and therefore it was the most difficult to work, 

Blasting was strictly prohibited and locked lamps used. 

As an instance of the quantity of gas yielded by the coal 

we may state that on one day after the explosion 1031 

cubic feet of gas ascended per minute ; another observa. 

tion yielded 1219 cubic feet. The evidence collected only 

amounted to the conflicting fact that the explosion origi- 

nated in this No. 21 District and spread to the others ; 

but that on the morning of the explosion this particular 

district was certified by the firemen to be free of gas. We 
incline to the opinion that a great outburst of gas took 

place in or near this district, which passed the gauze of 

one of the lamps and so caused the disaster. The remedy 
ccnsists in using self - extinguishing lamps. No. 2 

District was uninjured by the explosion and upwards of 
100 men escaped. Another fearful explosion took place 
in the Haydock Wood pit, near Wigan, causing the death 
of 189 persons. In this pit 200 persons were employed, ~ 
but only 28,000 cubic feet of air circulated per minute. 
Clanzy lamps were also in use, which, as we have pointed 
out in previous articles on this subject, will “ explode.” 
The ventilation was thoroughly bad, showing a want of 
skill. 

We are glad to learn that £21,000 was collected to 
alleviate the distress thus caused to 300 persons, and a 
still further gratifying feature in the case is that the 
owners contributed £3000 and their workmen £590 
towards this fund. As an instance of the cost of the 
inspectors, one inspector travelled, in the performance of 
his duty, by rail 10,151, and by cab 2569 miles—a total 
of 12,720 miles—making 162 inspections, and attending 
92 inquests, having received 5000 letters, and posted 
more than 4000. This work is exclusive of that done by 
his assistant, and only comprises the work in one of the 
fourteen mining districts. 

We hope this return will satisfy those persons who 
never cease to accuse the Crown inspectors of neglecting 
their duty, that it will further point out more plainly 
the necessity of increased vigilance and stricter inspec- 
tion, and that those concerned will use their influence 
to impress upon each other the wisdom of providing for 
arainy day by insuring their lives if engaged in so 
hazardous an undertaking as coal-mining. 


, THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

“ A LPHA’S” first letter, which we published last week, 
is a sufficiently interesting conttibution to the 

current discussion upoti School Board Policy, but we fail 

to see that it traverses our articles upon that subject, In 

the first place we must object to our correspondént’s - 

assumption that we have taken a reactionary toné 
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regard to public education. As friends to educational 
progress, we hold ourselves second to none. If the 
necessities of public elementary education required a 
school-board rate of twice or thrice the amount of the 
present rate, we would be the first to say : levy it, and to 
point out to ratepayers that it would be a good invest- 
ment for them. We have objected not to expenditure 
upon education, but to extravagance committed in the 
name of education, extravagance in board offices and 
office staff, in the working of the compulsory bye-laws, 
the employment of mistresses under conditions that at 
times make it physically impossible they can discharge 
their duties, and the like. That we have also said that 
the Board has competed unfairly with voluntary schools 
is most true; and we repeat the saying. The whole 
course of the debates incidental to the passing of the 
Education Acts clearly shows that the intention in the 
minds of the public, and of Parliament, was that the 
boards to be created under the Acts were to supplement, 
not suppress, previously existing schools. But the whole 
action of the London Board—whatever may be prattled 
about its intention—has been to supplant, not supplement, 
voluntary schools. It has built schools in the immediate 
neighbourhood of voluntary schools, and built them at a 
cost that the Education Department decided was un- 
necessarily high. It offers special prizes for regular 
attendance, and thus tempts the best class of children 
away from schools that have not funds for carrying out 
the prize system. Finally, it opens schools at about half 
the fee charged in the voluntary schools with which they 
are in immediate rivalry. In touching upon the fee 
question, “Alpha” seems to forget that the Board have the 
power to remit fees. They are bound to provide school 
places not only for those who can only pay twopence or 
a penny per week, but also for those who cannot pay fees 
at all. But it does not follow from this that they are 
bound to admit into schools, at a fee of a penny or two- 
pence a week, children whose parents can pay, and for 
years have willingly been paying, fees of fourpence or 
sixpence per week. When a Board School opens in a 
neighbourhood that palpably puts it into competition 
with a voluntary school, it ought to charge the same fee 
as the voluntary school, and only allow a reduction upon 
that fee to parents who furnish satisfactory evidence of 
such a degree of poverty as necessitates the reduction- 
By not acting in this manner the Board saddles the rate- 
payers not only with the education of those who but for 
the Board would not be educated at all, but also with 
that of large numbers who could .and would be educated 
on the voluntary principle but for “Board Policy.” 
‘‘ Alpha’s ” second communication shall be dealt with in 
our next issue. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
REAL HOTEL BILLS. 

[As announced in the ExaMINER of Nov. 8th, genuine 
Hotel Bills will now be ot in every successive 
number as a guide to the public in their plans for next 
year’s vacation. The originals of these Bills are in the 
possession of the Editor. Persons sending in Bills to the 
EXAMINER are reminded that they cannot be published 
unless on the original forms, and duly receipted. | 


No 1.—THE GraND HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
(“‘Saunterer” alone, two days.) 


fp he 

Apartments a: sed ese o 12.0 

Attendance iA oes eee ee se 

*Breakfasts (3s. 6d. and 3s.) o 6°6 


a 


* One of these breakfasts was a substantial one. :. The: 
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pecand consisted of coffee. and bread-and-butter. only, 
The “apartments ” comprised. a, single bedroom, not on 
the first-floor by any means... aes 





No. 2.—REDESDALE Arms, ‘Horsity, NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND, 


(“Saunterer” alone.) 
vor ‘ta 
Three days’ board and lodging at 4s. 6d. : 4: 6 


thy SPeedpE Hi aap Lo 13 6 

(N.B.—Attendance not charged. Small gratuities to 
the servants, amounting altogether to 3s. 1d., were paid.) 

Four substantial meals per day—viz. substantial 
breakfast, including trout, ham and eggs, &c. ; mid-day 
dinner, commencing with soup or broth; a “high” tea, 
and plain supper. Excellent trout-fishing, free, within. 
five minutes’ walk of the hotel. 





No. 3.—HOo ..ier’s Hore, SHANKLIN, IsLE oF WiGHT. 
(“Saunterer” alone, two days.) 





gh ae 
15th. Luncheon _... a bt eg o 1:0 
Ale... dee URE see DE Be 
Dinner ove sae” MR, oe 6. QS 
Beaujolais (pint) 9... 0 as se O86 
Tea... ee Sie OY iene oo. 'O' 0 °6 
Soda-and-brand wit, 6 3°96 
Bed ... jeu te) Seat ees jee Se OO 
16th. Bath ... ie obs cee gee gt Gray 
Breakfast _... eee! © 3°00 
Dinner 33 o 4 0 
St. Julien... ol roe St PAE 
Apollinaris-and-brandy . Wwe os OPO. 
a ae se eats @? ignite 
17th. Bath ... ; oo 6 
Breakfast teas A. o.9°6 
Attendance (two days) «~ ... 1 og, 
Al 13° oO 


An old-fashioned hotel, very:¢omfortable. 


No. 4.—CAMPBELL’s CALEDONIAN HoreL, OBAN.. - 


“Saunterer” and his Wife. Two nights. 


d s. od. 
Breakfast (two) ... 0° vege ane oe OB, 
Dinners (two) hie ns. Ts bs Fire 0b ti BR ae 
Teas (two) a0 ead? eh) ak SORT ae 
Wine eee wee leet! | wee ie abethes 
Apartments (two nights)» yr «©... © 12: 0 
Attendance PUectad cweriteyiewet cae 190 1B -O: 
Cash expended acd Tie Jet Ses ee OO) BH.) 

het Beet Fas 








2.4 0 


[Zn consequence. of great pressure on our space, we are 
obliged to postpone the publication of the second article on 


‘| “Our REPRESENTATIVES: ABROAD” fil] next week.|: 








JoHN BrinsMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTs PIANOS 


‘|| gained the Highest Honours at({né' Paris Exhibition of 1878, samély, The 


Cross of the Legion of Honour, and: also the Geld Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmors, Srazet, London, W. _. 
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TRADE AND«FINANCE. 
——— 
SILVER. 

‘HE Statist of the rst instant contains an article 

which discusses in rather a contemptuous manner 
the prospects of Bimetallism, and alleges that the refusal 
of Prince Bismarck to see the Envoy of the United States, 
who is now in Europe to bring about an understanding 
amongst Governments for the remonetisation of silver, is 
a sign that he has abandoned all idea of retracing his 
steps and reintroducing silver as money for Germany. 
With the relations of Mr. Kelly to Prince Bismarck we 
have nothing to do at present, although we consider it 
extremely unlikely that. the Prince now proposes to sell 
what silver remains in.Germany.. The introduction of a 
single gold standard has been accompanied by such 
disastrous results and has-so little answered expectations 
that we refuse to believe that so sagacious a statesman, 
who, unlike our own, puts the welfare of his country far 
above any principle or any law, will proceed further in 
the demonetisation of silver. We merely propose to 
refute the argument of the Sfa¢is/, that it is an im- 
possibility to fix a ratio of gold to silver on account 
of the fluctuations between the two metals. When 
France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy 
coined silver freely and without restrictions, there 
were no fluctuations between gold and silver. Silver 
did not vary to any appreciable extent in its value 
to gold. It was accepted by all the banks and all the 
mints, except England, at a fixed price. It was money ; 
it was a legal tender. It was only when vast amounts 
were withdrawn from circulation, when silver was con- 
verted from money into a merchandise, that it began to 
fluctuate in value. It ceased to have any use at all in 
most of the Furopean States, and became a mere article 
of export to Asia. The gradual increase in the quantity 
of this merchandise produced the fluctuations, and its 
sale by Germany in overwhelming quantities at last 
drove the price down to 47 pence, 

Then Germany stopped the withdrawal of silver coin 
from circulation, and the United States began to coin 
silver dollars at. the rate of two millions of dollars per 
month, most of which are still in the Treasury—the 
stock of that coin being now about ten million pounds 
sterling. Both operations arrested the fall of silver and 
raised its value to 53 pence. But this price, and with it 
the prosperity of this country, depends entirely on 
Germany and the United States. Were the latter to 
rescind the working of the Bland Bill (and indeed there 
are already rumours that Mr. Secretary Sherman intends 
to introduce a Bill to that effect into Congress this 
coming session), the further rise of the price of silver 
would be immediately arrested, and were the German 
sales of silver to recommence, silver would go back to 
47 pence or even less. This is indeed a humiliating 
position for British commerce : its future for good or evil 
is entirely in the hands of foreign statesmen, and what is 
worse, Fngland has herself put this power into the hands 
of the foreigner, and blindly and doggedly leaves it there. 
It considers its currency laws of more importance than 
the welfare of its subjects, and foolishly believes those 
laws to be the cause instead of the effect of its prosperity. 
C'est chevaleresque, mais Cest fou, said Napoleon III. of 
Lamoricitre when he espoused the cause of the temporal 


power. We may safely apply the expression to our own 
statesmen, 


Now, a universal remonetisation of silver would. not. 


only bring steadniness into the value of silver, but also 


* he dl 


have a most beneficial effect on our monetary and - 


banking systems generally. Silver would become:again . 
a measure of value, and lose the character of merchan. - 
dise which is measured by money. The monetary systems. 
of the world would become interchangeable and inter- 
national, We may depend upon it that the more uni 
Bimetalisism, with its fixed ratio of gold to silver, is 


adopted the less will be the fluctuations in the money 


market. Money will lose ‘its present contracted 





and the quantity of coin and bullion in London, Paris, | 


Berlin, and New York will be less eagerly watched and 


scanned by capitalists than at present. 


We fully agree with the S/a¢ist that partial efforts to | 


introduce Bimetallism are of no use. Silver cannot be 
a merchandise here and a standard of value elsewhere. 
But that matters cannot remain as they are is clear enough, 
though some statesmen think that all danger arising from 
the demonetisation of silver is passed (vide Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech at the Guildhall). The recent 


advance of silver is the effect of a momentary stoppage 


of placing large amounts of silver in the market, but this 
may be resumed, and what will happen then ? 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE MONEY MARKET. 
LTHOUGH there. has been no advance in the 


~ 


Bank rate this week, there can be little doubt 


that such a step must before long be rendered necessary. 


The drain of gold to the United States continues unin- ' 


terrupted, and the stringency in the New York Money 


Market shows no signs whatever of abatement. With 


the exception of France, the exchanges on all the impor- 
tant gold centres are against us, and if further payments 


on account of wheat and cotton imports are to be dis-: 
charged by Europe in bullion it will be to the London. 
Market that remitters will have to apply. Meantime our 
stock of bullion is rapidly declining, and we have now, 
it may be almost said, quite passed out of the stage of 
an abnormal plethora of gold. Hitherto we have been © 


in possession of metallic resources far beyond ordinary 
requirements, and so long as this was the case, even the 
drain caused by a bad harvest could be regarded with 
indifference. The position, however, is now swiftly 
changing, and each successive shipment of gold requires 
to be watched with increasing care. A few weeks ago 
the total of the coin and bullion held at the Bank 


reached about £ 36,000,000 ; it is now only £ 29,000,000, 


while during the interval the Bank of France has been 
drawn upon to the extent of about £10,000,000. As 


_we pointed out last week, much of the stringency across 
‘the Atlantic is to be attributed to the increased currency 


requirements resulting from higher prices and expanding 
trade. Now that trade is reviving on this side a similar 
movement may be expected to follow here; and with a 
drain on the Bank for both home and foreign require- 
ments a fresh advance in the rate must sooner or later 
ensue. For the present, however, everything turns upon 
the shipments of bullion to New York. 


New CompPaNigs.—According to the Cifizen, no less 
than thirty-one new limited companies have been regis- 
tered this week. Many of them are of course small 
private associations, but the list also includes a con- 
siderable number of large undertakings, with a capital of 
from £100,000 to £500,000. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SoOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 


Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Eur and America, 
‘may be obtained .on Sale, Hire, or the ‘Three Years’ ys au 


ORE 
STREET, London, W ystem, at 18, Wicm 


‘Sidhe em ape ab 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—In continuation of my letter of last week, I ask 
your permision to say a few words on the subject 
of the voluntary schools of London, and the relation 
in which the School Board stands to them. If I under- 
stand aright the view which in various forms has found 
expression in your journal, it is this: that the voluntary 
system would in time have sufficed for the needs of the 
community, but that the policy of the Board has tended to 
prevent its growth, and to substitute for it a more. costly 
yet not more efficient provision. 

Now, the voluntary system had one fatal defect. It 
was very unequal in its operation. It flourished most 
where educational zeal was greatest. It languished in 
districts where such zeal was deficient. It depended 
entirely on isolated local effort. It did not, and could 
not, take cognisance of the needs of. a town or a district 
as a whole. Hence those parts of London in which 
there were fewest rich or educated people were not only 
those in which the greatest difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing support for voluntary schools, but they were precisely 
the places where the need for schools was greatest. The 
burden of sustaining these schools.was also very unfairly 
distributed. It fell most. heavily on willing and enthu- 
siastic people, often on poor clergy, on members of 
religious congregations, and on others who were chiefly 
influenced by a sense.of the need of education, and by 
the desire to make that education religious. Year by 
year there was a more manifest disproportion between 
the growth and the educational needs of the metropolis 
on the one hand, and the supply of denominational 
schools on the other. So strongly was this felt. in 1870, 
that when Mr. Forster’s Act was passed making the 
establishment of a School Board optional in all other 
places, London was specially and with the consent of all 
parties exempted, and clauses were introduced requiring 
the metropolis to provide itself with a Board forthwith. 

This means that a work which up the year 1870 had 
been left to the benevolent but. somewhat capricious 
initiation of private persons was at that time accepted by 
the nation as a matter of public obligation. It is plain 
that from that moment one of the chief. motives for sub- 
scribing to voluntary schools has ceased to exist. In a 
note you appended to the letter of one of your corre- 
spondents who pointed out that the voluntary schools 
were better filled now than in 1870, you said that this 
result alone was unsatisfactory, because there would 
have been a considerable natural increase during the 
time. But why should voluntary schools develop or 
increase now that the conditions in which they exist 
have so greatly altered? Take the case of aman who 
used to subscribe a guinea a year to a British and 
Foreign school. He now finds that he is called on to 
pay a rate for Education ; that the schools set up by the 
Board adopt exactly the same compromise in reference 
to religious instruction which he was accustomed to 
support ; that they are at least equally efficient ; and that 
the cost of maintaining them is equitably distributed 
between himself and his neighbours. What is more. 
natural and more wise than that he should discontinue 


his subscription and seek to transfer the British school to: 


the care of the Board? And the case of a subscriber 
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to a National school. is not materially different. -He was 
a friend of education, and: he wished it to possess a 
religious character; but in nine cases out of ten he 
attaches no particular value to the Church Catechism. as 
an instrument of education, and he is satisfied with the 
religious character of the Board school. He knows now 
that education will certainly be provided, whether volun- 
tary benevolence exerts itself or not. He is glad to pay 
his share either in form of a subscription or of rates; 
but he sees no-reason why he should pay in both forms 
at once. The reports of the Education Department in 
the Blue Book for this year testify to the increasing diffi- 
culty felt by clergy and others in obtaining subscriptions 
for the support of voluntary schools, and to the fact that 
this difficulty is felt most where those classes live who 
are most sensible of the burden of the rates. 

In fact, the raison d’étre of voluntary schools has to.a 
large extent disappeared, There may be many good 
reasons why for the present institutions which have done 
and are doing such excellent work should continue to 
flourish. But it is not reasonable to expect that ulti- 


_™mately many voluntary schools will survive, except they 


belong to one of two classes—either those which are 


- enabled by means of endowment or high fees to become, 


as I have already explained, practically self-supporting, 
and to be in little or no need of pecuniary help from the 
managers ; or those which are Roman Catholic or Jewish 
schools, or those liberally sustained by such Churchmen 
as ascribe special importance to. what is called distinc-. 
tive doctrinal instruction, and who are prepared to make 
a sacrifice for the sake of maintaining them. A large 
proportion of all other elementary schools which have 
been founded for purely educational objects, and without 
any arricre pensée or hope to attain any sectarian advan- 
tage by means of them, may be expected, in the natural 
course of circumstances, to succumb to the Board 
school of the future. 

But the important fact which I ask your readers to 
bear in mind is, that if all this happens, it will not be the 
fault of the School Board, nor the result of “ School 
Board Policy.” Consider the analogous case of our 
national provision for the destitute poor. If there had 
been no legislation on this subject in the time of Eliza- 
beth, no doubt various schemes of voluntary almsgiving 
would have been organised to supersede the doles and 
the hospitality of the old religious houses ; and durcaux de 
bienfaisance, or some similar institution, would have been 
very generally, though somewhat ix..dequately, provided 
throughout the country. But the enactment of a Poor 
Law rendered such a provision not only superfluous, but 
undesirable. And in like manner it is futile to suppose 
that a voluntary system of maintaining schools for the 
poor can develop pari passu with a system of Boards 
and of compulsory attendance, In these circumstances 
the simple fact that the denominational schools of 
London are at this moment educating a larger number 
of children than in the year 1870 seems to me to furnish 
the strongest possible evidence of the good faith with 
which the Board has sought to carry out the intentions 
of the Education Act, and to use its powers in filling the 
voluntary schools; at least it proves the complete 
absence of anything like hostility or even rivalry towards 
other schools than those which it has itself been com- 
pelled to establish. 

As to the greater number of vacant places in 
the denominational than in the Board schools, it be- 
comes sufficiently intelligible when the essentially sec- 
tional and quasi-private character of the former class of 
schools is considered. They are not always placed in 
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the centre of the most populous district, but with a view 
to the convenience of the church or chapel whose mem- 
bers chiefly support them. And it is manifest that 
vacant places in Chelsea and Bayswater are not available 
for the neglected children of Southwark or Spitalfields. 
And in many other cases the very pronounced sectarian 
character of a voluntary school renders it practically 
useless as part of the provision for the general com- 
munity. 

The School Board has made some mistakes; and it 
undoubtedly would do well to take to heart some of the 
lessons on thrift which you and others have so urgently 
enforced upon it. I believe, however, that it is not 
responsible in any way for checking the growth of volun- 
tary or private schools, but has behaved with singular 
fairness and sympathy towards both. And even if volun- 
tary agency should decline much more rapidly than it 
seems likely to do, I believe that this would be the result, 
not of the policy of the Board, but of a set of condi- 
tions which were produced by an Act of the Legislature, 
and over which the Board has not exercised, and cannot 
exercise, the smallest control. ALPHA, 


“THE POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
(‘(STR,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph 
| in your issue of the tst inst. ascribing to me the 
authorship of “The Political Year-Book,” published by 
Mr. T. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, and I trust that you will 
allow me to say that I am neither the sole nor even the 


. chief author of the work in question.—I am, &c., 


ANDREW MACDONALD. 


LADIES’ TORMENTORS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


- C*IR,—I am young, I am but twenty-two years of 


age, but I have already seen a good deal of what is 
called life, and I have been in many odd places both at 
home and abroad. In my younger days I was no 
stranger to the Saturday night crowds outside the Argyll 
Rooms, and the dancing parties at Doughty Hall in 
Bedford Row were no mystery to me. I have investi- 
gated the intricacies of the Maison Rouge, the Tivoli 
Vauxhall, and the cellars of the Café Frontin in Paris, 
and I have joined in torchlight processions and students’ 
demonstrations at Bonn and Heidelberg. I merely men- 
tion these facts to show you that I have not spent all my 
lifein leading strings, and that I am accustomed to take 
care of myself in a crowd. Well, Sir, after an absence of 


’ some months from England, on Monday last I and a 


friend turned into Regent Street, from Waterloo Place, 
about 8.30 p.m., in order to see the illuminations. 
Never have I seen such a disgraceful state of things : men 
were selling /adies’ tormentors by hundreds, women were 
screaming and at the same time using squirts filled with 
a peculiarly abominable scent in retaliation, and I 
‘~emerged from Regent Street as from a most unpleasant 
~shower-bath. One expects in a crowd to have one’s pet 
corns trodden on, and to be generally hustled, but the 
use of these squirts filled with goodness knows what 
ought to be sternly forbidden. A friend of mine caught 
aman in the act of using his squirt, and gave him a 
sound thrashing on the spot, for which he was given in 
charge. I am glad to add, however, that when the facts 
were disclosed, the summons was at once dismissed by 
“the magistrate. When, however, a woman ‘employs. one 
of these instruments of /um, it is difficult to know what 
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to do, except to grin and bear it, and I appeal to you, 
Sir, who are always ready to lend yonr aid in remedvinc 
public abuses, to use your influence in suppressing this 
partizular one.—I am, yours truly, Canta, ~ 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Nov. 12th. 


MUSIC. 
ee 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

M OST of the great singers who have delighted the 

ears of an English audience have made one 

part or the other in the rich repertoire of operas so 
entirely their own that the rd/e might, as far as the public 
was concerned, have been “created” by them. Such 
were Jenny Lind in “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” Grisj 
in “ Norma,” Titiens as Valentine in the “ Huguenots,” 
Norma had been sung by others, but until Grisi sang it 
people had no idea of the dramatic force and beauty of 
the Priestess. There had been many impersonations of 
Valentine, but to Titiens it was reserved to give the 
part that vivid human interest which it had never before 
possessed. Probably these great artists made more of 
their favourite parts than even the composers of the 
operas or the authors of the /:bretti had themselves 
imagined. They did more than to fill them perfectly, 
they almost invented them. It is not often that we have 
to chronicle so important an achievement in the musical 
drama. The new light which a great singer, possessing 
eminent dramatic talent as well, can cast over a character 
well-known to the public in an accepted form, does not 
burst upon the world at once. In fact, it probably only 
dawns even upon the artist gradually, by successive steps, 
when he or she, to use a forcible Germanism, “ live 
themselves into” the part. For no person gifted with 
exceptional talents can as a rule play in the same piece 
or sing in the same opera on a number of successive 
nights without seeking to vary the monotony of the work 
by some new feature, without studying the character 
deeply, and evolving from it some new interest. In an 
artist who is only talented such efforts may result in a 
certain pleasant freshness; but in those of genius 
they cannot fail to end in a brilliant and original imper- 
sonation. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk has certainly proved 
the feat to be possible even in these degenerate days. 
Hitherto she has been considered an accomplished 
singer and an excellent actress only, fully equal to the 
demands of the lighter 7é/es, and able to do the Zerlinas 
and the Rosinas with much grace and vivacity. But 
few persons gave her credit for more than this. In 
Carmen, however, Mdlle. Hauk has proved not only 
that she has a good voice and can use it, for this we all 
knew ; not only that she is a good actress of soubrettes, 
for this was acknowledged ; but that her dramatic talents 
scarcely fall short of genius. Bizet’s opera was played 
on the Continent many times before it was given in 
England. In all its representations abroad, Carmen 
was merely a coquette and an audacious flirt, without any 
principle at all. Odious as the part was, it was thus 
interpreted by the numerous talented artists who sang 
on other stages, notably by one of the best of them, 
Fraulein Ehnn, of the Vienna opera. And of course, 
though applause was lavished on the beautiful melodies 
of the opera, sympathy was withheld from the character 
of Carmen herself. In the novel on which the /sbretto 

is founded, the heroine is at least equally objectionable, 

and it has been reserved for Mdlle. Hauk to 

discover beauties in this repulsive part, and to cause 
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the . audience to sympathise ,to, such, an extent with 
those beauties that they forget. the objectionable features 
which after all constitute the plot of the play. The notion 
that fatalism guides Carmen, and that her superstition 
is as much at fault in her rapid change of lovers as her 
natural faithlessness, though hinted at in the original, has 
never hitherto been marked. Mdlle. Hauk, however, 
makes a great point of this, and thus at once obtains for 
her changeable coquette a species of semi-religious 
excuse. Again, while in other impersonations Carmen is 
shown us as wilfully choosing. to leave Don José for 
the Torreador, Mdlle. Hauk manages to imply that the 
jatter has cast a sort of glamour over her, so that she 
appears unable to resist his fascinations even if she would. 
This is distinctly shown in her attitude of rapt attention 
when she hears Escamillo’s song in the distance, at the 
end of the third act. Thus the reproach of malice pre- 
pense is removed, and the public feel pity for a poor girl 
whom superstition and a power stronger than herself 
seem to urge onward. The numerous delicate touches 
by which the depths of passion underlying the heroine’s 
apparent heartless coquettishness are indicated also pro- 
ceed rather from a deep and loving study of the possibi- 
lities of the part than from any imitation of other artists, 
and they contribute to heighten the interest taken in poor 
Carmen by spectators who, as a rule, are not slow to 
evince their objection to anything except the most 
strictly correct conduct of the prima donna. Of Malle. 
Hauk’s voice and vocalisation we have in previous 
numbers said enough ; and it will suffice to add that to 
those who heard her six years ago her progress is as 
satisfactory as it is amazing. 

“* Mignon ” was given on Wednesday with a new cast, 

Madame Marie Roze taking the part of the heroine. 
Those who have heard this lady’s fine voice, and seen 
her excellent acting, will not need to be informed that 
she sung and acted the attractive ré/e admirably. She 
was particularly successful in the recitative of the first 
act, when Mignon tells her sad life, and in the beautifu} 
song, Kennst du das Land? This reminds us once more 
of our stock complaint—the perfectly horrible transla- 
tions of the Italian 4dret#i. The book of “ Mignon” 
costs, it appears, two shillings, while most of the other 
libretti are charged one shilling only. But “ Mignon” is 
worse done than even the rest, though this seems 
scarcely conceivable. We were informed that there is a 
copyright in this utterly wretched work. Has no musical 
publisher the courage to rescue Goethe and Ambroise 
Thomas from such a rendering? Any fifth-rate Italian 
scholar, if he only knew a little English as well, could make 
a better translation than the fearful and wonderful one 
with which visitors to Her Majesty’s Theatre are grati- 
fied. Madame Trebelli as Federigo was, of course, perfect ; 
Mdlle. Ilma de Murska rather overstrained her voice in 
some high fioriture, for which she was rewarded by rap- 
turous applause. If a singer only gets high enough she 
is sure to reach the gods, even if she does not tickle the 
ears of modern groundlings. Of the men, the less said 
the better. Signor Rota was probably as bad a Lothario 
as one could wish not to see ; and the want of knowledge 
of “business” displayed by Signor Frappoli was frequently 
painful. Mr. Thomas filled the minor 7é/ of Laertes 
very well. 

“Don Giovanni” was again given on Thursday, 
Madame Marie Roze taking the part of Donna Anna, and, 
of course, taking it successfully. On Signor Rota as the 
Don it would be idle to waste words. 

Madame Marie Roze appeared in “ Robert le Diable ” 
on Thursday, the 6th, as Alice, the part Mdlle. Hauk 








took during the regular season. Madame Roze never 
sang better, and in “Quand je quittai la Normandie” 


she embellished the air in a very tasteful fashion. Her 
acting was also extremely good, and she looked the 
peasant girl to the life. She was encored in the unac- 


companied trio in the third act, in which Signor Folli 


was also very successful. Madame Ilma de Murska 
was the Princess of Sicily, and in the well-known scena 
in the fourth act, “Robert toi que j’aime,” her 
vocalisation was brilliant. The convent. scene went 
admirably, the chief dancer winning loud plaudits. ‘The 


chorus of monks, by the way, in the fifth act, was omitted 
on this occasion. 





Music Gossip.—An oratorio is sung every Sunday 
after the seven o'clock orchestral evening service at 
St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place. Mozart’s “ Requiem,” a 
difficult work, was well rendered on Sunday last. Rossini’s 
“‘Stabat Mater” will be sung on Sunday, Nov. 16th. 
Archdeacon Dunbar is the incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
which is proprietary. The choir and orchestra are pro- 
fessional. 

Two very rising young pianistes will give a pianoforte 
recital at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 
19th. The one is Miss Helen Hopekirk, of Edinburgh ; 
the other Miss Kate Ockleston, from Cheshire. They 
both took prizes at the Leipsic Conservatorium, and have 
since played with much success at the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere. Their programme is excellent. Besides 
solos they will perform three duets for two pianos, one of 
which is Weber’s “Il moto continuo,” in unison for both 
performers. Miss Carlotta Elliot and Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings will be the vocalists. We wish the performance 
all success. 

Eastbourne Pavilion Concert.—The concert given here 
last Saturday was very successful. The artists were 
warmly received, and Mr. Julian Adams deserves great 
credit for the able way in which he conducted the con- 
cert. They will be continued weekly. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—— 
PLAYGOING IN COMFORT. 

HE object of a manager who opens a theatre is, 

one would imagine, to attract the public by the 

best dramatic fare it is in his power to supply, and in 
order that they may enjoy it he should endeavour—at 
least so outsiders would think—to make them as comfort- 
able as possible when within his walls. They are his 
guests, as it were, for the night, though they have paid 
for their seats, and he ought to do all that lies in his 
power to give them a good impression of his theatre and 
their surroundings, so that they will be glad to come 
again and go away to advise their friends to patronise 
the place which they have found so comfortable. Then, 
again, a judicious manager would take care that the stage 
was visible from all parts of the house, and that there 
were no seats from which'the performers were not seen, 
though the occupants had paid as much for them as more 
fortunate playgoers in better places. He would see too 
that no harpies hovered about with programmes fiercely 
demanding sixpences ; that no harridans lay in wait in 
cloak-rooms crying out for fees from ladies weak enough 
to enter their dens ; that no brigands careered round the 
place offering opera-glasses for hire; that no pirates 
seized upon umbrellas and declined to give them up 
without payment ; and lastly, that no fiends in human 
shape pushed themselves in among the audience between 
the acts and offered biliousJooking ices and other 
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abominable refreshments for the delectation of the dis- 
gusted playgoer. It is needlessto add that you would 
not be fined a shilling for buying a ticket for such a 
theatre before the evening, and that the attendants would 
all be civil and obliging persons. 

How many theatres then, in London, come up to this 
ideal? ‘True, there are two or three houses where the 
managers have abolished fees for booking and for pro- 
grammes and cloak-rooms; but, the wonder is not that 
such should be the case, but that any theatres should 
still exist where these small extortions are practised. It 
is not the money, though as a matter of fact it is a 
tax which a great many playgoers feel more perhaps than 
they would care to acknowledge, but the annoyance of 
being constantly asked for small sums over and above 
what you have paid for a seat. Sixpence for a pro- 
gramme, and another for leaving a bonnet or coat, come 
to twenty per cent. on a five-shilling seat, and no wonder 
that a vast number of people resent such charges as 
extortions, causing a sense of aggravation at every visit 
to the theatre. And yet there are managers who are 
grasping enough to keep up this bad system, though they 
can hardly be said to need the money that they gain by 
it. Then, again, there are several theatres in London 
which have many seats at the sides and in the corners of 
the dress and upper circles from which only the opposite 
corner of the stage is visible, and the occupancy of which 
is a misery to the unhappy seatholder. It may be urged, 
of course, that no one is obliged to take these seats, and 
that an experienced theatre-goer will avoid them. But 
everybody is not possessed of the necessary experience, 
and on certain occasions, too, these may be the only seats 
available. It is needless to say that they are downright 
impositions. You pay to see what you cannot see, and 
very often it is equally difficult to hear, so that for all 
practical purposes you might just as well be in a cab 
outside the theatre as occupying such a seat inside it. 

There is room, also, in nine theatres out of ten for 
a great deal of improvement as regards the sanitary 
conditions under which we behold a stage play. A 
theatre is usually either too hot or too cold. You are 
condemned to sit in a species of Pandemonium, or else 
in a draught which is certain to give you cold. I do 
not know whether Dr. Richardson would allow any 
theatres at all in Hygeiopolis, but I should like to hear 
his views on a playhouse which should be constructed 
on a sound sanitary plan, and in which the audience 
would experience extremes neither of heat and cold. 
The decoration of theatres nowadays is being carried to 
a pitch which would have made our grandfathers stare, 
but it is not so certain that the comfort of the audience 
is studied as carefully as the patterns of wall papers or 
dados. “A Manager of a Public Theatre,” says the 
translator of Riccaboni’s “ History of the Theatre,” 
writing in 1741, “ must in that Character be allowed to 
be a very important as well as useful Member of Society, 
since it is from thence that the rising Generation derives 
whatever is most graceful and agreeable in Life, and 
others all that makes the Habit of Virtue amiable in the 
Eyes of the Public.” But while discharging these exalted 
functions, and inculcating the habit of virtue by allowing 
the lavish exhibition of the personal charms of ladies 
whom it would be rank flattery to call actresses, aS one 
or two managers are in the habit of doing, it is not too 
much to ask that we should be allowed to see the play 
without annoyances, and that manager will assuredly 
make money above his fellows who studies most assi- 
duously to secure the comfort of his audiences. 

H. SaviLE CLARKE, 
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ORN 1814. 
Educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, of which 
he was successively a Demy and a Fellow. 
1835. B.A. 
1842. Vinerian Fellowship, 
1843. Called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 


WRI T INGS. 
1852. “Masks and Faces,” a Comedy, by Tom Taylor 
and C. R. 8vo. 

[Another Edit. in Vol. II. of G. H. Lewes’ 
“Selections from the Modern British Drama. 
tists.”] 

“The Village Tale.” Strand Theatre. 
1853. “Gold: a Drama in Five Acts and in Prose.” 
12mo. [Lacy’s Acting Edition of Plays, Vol. I] 
* Peg Woffington.” A Novel. 12mo. New Edits., 
1857, 8vo; 1868, 8vo; 1872, 8vo. 
1854. “Christie Johnstone.” A Novel. r2mo. New 
Edits., 1857, 8vo ; 1868, 8vo; 1872, 8vo. 
“Two Loves and a Life,” a Drama, by Tom 
Taylor and C. R. 8vo. 
“The King’s Rival,” a Drama, by Tom Taylor 
and C. R. 8vo. 
1855. ‘The Courier of Lyons: a Drama Translated 
from the French,” by C. R. 12mo. [Lacy’s 
Acting Edition of Plays. Vol. 15.] 
With T. Taylor, “The First Printer.” Princess's 
Theatre. 
** Nobs and Snobs.” St. James’s Theatre. 
1856. “It is Never Too Late to Mend: a Matter of 
Fact Romance.” 3 vols. 8vo. New Edits., 
1856, 8vo; 1857, 8vo. Illus. Edit., 1857, 8vo. 
New Edits., 1868, 8vo; 1872, 8vo. 
1857. “The Course of True Love Never did Run 
Smooth.” 8vo. 
New Edit., 1868, 8vo ; 1873, 8vo. 
** White Lies: a Story.” 3 vols., 12mo. 

[New Edit., “Double Marriage ; or, White 

Lies,” 1868, 8vo ; 1872, 8vo.] 
1858. “Cream.” 12mo. 
* Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” 

Another Edit., 1868. 8vo. 

» 1873. 8vo. 
S ‘Nutobiogsaphy of a Thief and Jack of all Trades: 

a Matter of Fact Romance.” 8vo. 

1859. “The Eighth Commandment.” 

1861. The Cloister and the Hearth: a Tale of the 
Middle Ages.” 4 vols. 8vo. Another Edit., 
1862, 8vo. ; 1868, 8vo.; 1873, 8vo. 

1863. “Hard Cash: a Matter of Fact Romance.” 


2 vols., 8vo. 


3 vols., 8vo. 
Another Edit., 1868. 8vo. 
» 1872. 8vo. ' 
1864. “It’s Neves Too Late to Mend.” Princess's 
Theatre. 


1865. “ Griffith Gaunt: or, Jealousy.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
sth Edit., 1868. 8vo. (A volume of Select 
Library of Fiction.) New Edits., 1869, 8vo; 
1872, 8vo. 
1867. “Foul Play.” 
Boucicault, 8vo. 

1873, 8vo. 

“Foul Play.”. Theatre Royal, Leeds. 


A Novel by C. R. and Dion 
New Edits., 1869, 8y0; 
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1668, * Griffith Gaunt.” Theatre! Riyal, Manchester. 
1869. “Dora.” Adelphi Theatre. 
1870. “ Put Yourself in His Place.” 





3 vols.  8vo. 


(Originally published in the Cornhill Magazine.) 


New Edit., 1871. 8vo. Tilustrated. 
1872. “A Terrible Temptation: a Story of the Day.” 
3 vols. | 
* Double Marriage.” Queen's Theatre. 
1873. “A Simpleton : a Story of the Day.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
“The Wandering Heir.” | Queen’s Theatre. 

1874. “Shilly Shally.” Gaiety Theatre. 

1875. “Trade Malice: a Personal Narrative,” and the 
“Wandering Heir: a Matter of Fact Romance.” 
8vo. (The latter republished from the Graphic.) 

1876. “A Hero and a Martyr; a True Account of the 
Heroic Feats and Sad Calamity of J. Lambert.” 
8vo. 

1877. “ A Woman Hater.” 3 vols. (Originally published 
in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

1878. Joan.” 

1879. “ Drink.” Princess’s Theatre. 
* T” Assommoir.” 


Adapted from 


PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE.* 


Ae the Zulus, as among some other savage or 

semi-barbarous tribes, there is a special class of 
priests, or medicine-men, who are called “ rain-makers,” 
and whose function is sufficiently described by the 
ridiculous name they assume. Their spells and prayers 
are supposed to be able to alter the laws of Nature—to 
bring forth, or to lock up, the streams of Heaven; and 
they are paid very highly for these magic functions. If, 
on a special occasion, they find that the desired change 
in the aspect of the sky will not happen very soon, they 
have a trick of going on with their invocations and in- 
cantations for ever so long, until there is at last a turn in 
the weather. Thereupon, of course, the would-be wizards 
boldly ascribe the change to the efficiency of their charms. 
One of the Zulu despots, Chaka, who wanted to combine 
the theocratical and the lay power in his own royal person, 
had a great many rain-makers killed as mere impostors. 
After his death, however, the sorcerers came forth once 
more in large numbers, like slugs after rain. And 
to this day they infest Zululand, to the detriment of the 
people’s purse—if payment in cattle by way of fee, though 
it is the original mode of “ pecuniary ” settlement, can 
be referred to under the name of a “‘ purse.” 

We are very apt to laugh at the superstition of savage 
races. Even missionaries are not proof against the 
temptation of haying a hit at those heathenish “ herds- 
men of Heaven,” as the Zulu call the priests in 
question. Yet the Archbishop of Canterbury only 
recently sent forth a general instruction to his own 
clergy in connection with rain-making. We remember 
having heard Mr. Otto Witt, the Swedish missionary of 
Rorke’s Drift, who came over to London with a nephew 
of Ketchwayo, expatiating on his own experience in 
that matter to a great meeting in the City Temple, at 
which Dr. Moffat was present. Mr. Witt told his hearers 
how he had been asked in Zululand to “ make rain” as a 
proof of the value of his creed. With a smile he said 
that at first he could not bring himself to comply with 
such a demand, which he seemed to think was contrary 
to common sense. At last, however, he yielded to the 
importunate demands and began prayir gfor rain. ‘“ For- 
tunately,” he added, “ rain came dowr after some time ;” 








* Studies in Philosophy and Literature. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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|| at which statement there was much Clapping of ‘hands 


among the English audience. Mr, Witt’s piety is 
certainly above any possibility of suspicion; but ‘he 


evidently goes by the maxim that “there is a limit to all 


things,” and that the boundaries of reason must not be 
overstepped too far. 

We are led to these comparisons and recollections by 
one of Professor Knight’s essays on “ The Function of 
Prayer in the Economy of the Universe.” Frankly 
speaking, we scarcely consider it necessary, in this latter 


half of the nineteenth century, to devote twenty-eight — 


pages of a somewhat involved argumentation to the 
establishment of the simple fact that the laws of Nature 
cannot be altered by a wonder-working spell. Still, it 
may be useful to quote a few passages from the article 
of the Scotch Professor of Philosophy at St. Andrews. 
° Suppose, then ”—he says—“ that, after a period of dry 
weather, prayer is offered, and rain begins to fall, will 
the theologian venture to deny that there was as exact 
an order in the physical antecedents as there would have 
been had no prayer been offered? Will he hazard the 
assertion that there was a break in the nexus between 
the descent of the rain and the physical causes which 
produced it; that a spiritual agency, exerted by the 
petitioner, has become the cause of the atmospheric 
change—the condensation of the cloud and the descent 


of the rain—at a particular spot, and a special time? 


The crude notion seems to be widely entertained that 
because the changes of the weather are apparently capri- 
cious, the wind blowing ‘as it listeth,’ it may be sent 
forth on special errands in answer to human entreaty. 
Is not this the polytheistic notion of Eolus, with the 
winds in his fists ?” 

This would be quite a sufficient answer to the rain- 
makers’ view. In some subsequent passages, the author 
says :—“ To pray for fine weather, or for rain—except as 
a humble expression of man’s dependence upon forces 
that are yaster than himself, and on Him from whom 
they emanate—is quite as illegitimate as it is to pray 
against the approach of winter, or the return of summer, 
or even against to-morrow’s sunrise. If the rain wé wish 
is needful for our particular district, in the ultimate and 
general economy of Nature, it will fall in due course, If 
it does not do so, that is simply because it—or its physical 
equivalents—were required elsewhere, in the balance of 
that supreme economy. To desire its local cessation 
when it seems excessive, or its local presence when there 
is a drought, is the impulse of human selfishness, anxious 
to possess the most desirable things in. one’s immediate 
neighbourhood (and ignorant of what these really are) ; 
forgetting that the Administrator of the Universe has to 
consider the greatest good of the whole number; that He 
is superintending the entire economy of Nature, in which 
the apparent bane of one district is the blessing of 
another, while He is devoid of favouritism. . . . Is 
this, then, a worthy conception of God’s relation to the 
universe, that He interferes every now and then with His 
established order, to prove His own supremacy? That 
He interrupts the working of His machine, /o prove that 
He is there behind it, and has power to alter Nature, or 
to grant the requests of His creatures? Is not such a 
notion the offspring of the very crudest anthropomor- 
phism ?” : 

Certainly; and we may add that words like the 
“Supreme Artificer,” the “ Artist,” the “ Mechanician,” 
and “He,” which at once suggests the notion of sex, 
are equally anthropomorphistic expressions, which even 
a Theist ought to avoid; not to mention the Agnostic, 
who modestly confesses his inability to understand the 
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Infinite in Space and Time, and the Origin of Things, 
within the limited categories of human thought. Pro- 
fessor Knight, on his part, maintains that he himself has 
“a positive knowledge of the Infinite.” In his essay of 
“Theism” he remarks :—“ Whosoever says that the 
Infinite cannot be known, contradicts himself. For he 
must possess a notion of it before he can deny that he 
has a positive knowledge of it, before he can predicate 
anything regarding it. And so he says that he cannot 
know, what he affirms, in another fashion, that he does 
know. The Infinite could never have come within the 
horizon of hypothetical knowledge, it could never have 
become the subject of discussion, unless it had been 
positively (though inadequately) known, It is thus that 
the infinite stands as the antithetical background of the 
finite. Sir William Hamilton’s and Dean Mansel’s 
doctrine of nescience is quite as suicidal as that of Mr. 
Spencer. It implies that we have no knowledge of that, 
which we are nevertheless compelled to conceive, in 
order to know that it is unknowable.” 

If it were permissible in philosophy to use very blunt 
terms, we would call this a quibble. Prof. Knight must 
excuse us for saying that we do not believe he sees 
farther into the Infinite than Mr. Herbert Spencer does. 
Every real deep thinker will acknowledge that there is a 
limit to our power of understanding, or else we would be 
omniscient. Even a Theist should steer clear of the 
claim to omniscience. An Agnostic certainly does not 
pretend to it. ‘The Infinite is simply another word for 
that which to us is incomprehensible ; and we have yet 
to learn that if we say there is a region which we must 
call the Incomprehensible, we thereby assert that we do 
comprehend it. Yet this is practically what Prof. Knight 
alleges. He says of the Finite and the Infinite: ‘“ The 
one is not a positive notion, and the other negative ; the 
one clear, and the other obscure. Both are equally clear, 
both sharply defined, so far as they are given us in rela- 
tion.” But, we would ask : How can it be said that the 
Infinite is definable? Is not this a contradiction of 
terms? And if we cannot logically define a thing, how 
can we pretend to understand it? The Infinite zs merely a 
negative expression, for we would not call it a “notion,” 
as this implies knowledge. It is simply the point of in ter- 
rogation we put before that which recedes into an un- 
thinkable endless background. We must assume the 
Infinite beeause Thought always overleaps the barrier ; 
but we shall never ‘ conceive,” “ comprehend,” or really 
“define” the Infinite, those words implying a mental 
grasp from which 'the Infinite in Space and Time will, 
through its very endlessness, for ever escape. 

Leaving those unapproachable heights and unfathomable 
abysses, we turn to Prof. Knight’s essay on “ The Ethics of 
Creed Subscription.” In accordance with his somewhat 
progressive views, he looks upon the Articles of Religion, 
which were drawn up by the youngest section of the 
Church, as ‘‘a series of decisions by fallible, though 
intelligent men, open to modification by their successors; 
and every such modification must begin, as has been 
frequently remarked, from within the Church itself.” 
Starting from this idea, he observes in conclusion :—“ If 
we subscribe a long and intricate document as the con- 
fession of our faith, which we have not examined with 
the fullest and most careful scrutiny, in the light of 
Philosophy, of History, and of Criticism, and have satis- 
fied ourselves that it is a trustworthy expression of a 
rational man’s faith ; we are, to that extent, unveracious 
in subscription. If, on the other hand, we assent to a 
document containing propositions from which our reason 
and conscience revolt, as if we received it implicitly, we 
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are, to that extent, unveracious also. But if we sign it, 
not only as a personal expression of belief, dut as the. 
manifesto of a Church, and in so doing proclaim our 
unity and deep religious affinity with our brethren, we 
escape from all unveracity, and can conscientiously sign © 
documents which are to us only partially adequate, 
documents which we would fain see altered, both for our 
own and our brethren’s sake. ” 

This means, after all, that we are tosign. “A man” 
—Prof. Knight opines—“ must have a strong reason to 
justify him in separating himself from the community in. 
which he has been educated ; and it would surely tend 
more to his personal growth, insight, and edification were 
he to remain within its pale, and learn from those who 
think differently from him, than were he to add to the 
schisms which exist, or wander in pursuit of the unattain- 
able ideal of a perfect Church on earth.” Now, it cannot 
be denied that personal worldly comfort may be pro- 
moted by such conduct. But we should imagine that 
philosophical dignity is rather apt to suffer from it 
Philosophy, properly speaking, can scarcely be said to 
consist of wandering about in pursuit of a “ perfect 
Church.” 

After the foregoing, it may come upon the reader like 
something of a shock when he hears that a judicial pro- 
cess was raised against Prof. Knight on account of one 
of the articles mentioned, and that, whilst the proceed- 
ings were still pending, he reftained, out of respeetter 
the Church with which he was connected, from publish- 
ing a reply to the Duke of Argyll; who is on the side of 
the rain-makers, Truly, we are far yet from full philo- 
sophiical freedom. “The origin of the essay on Prayer” 
—Prof. Knight says in the preface—“ was an attempt to 
vindicate its reasonableness against the plea of the 
Agnostic ; and to show that, while there is a sphere to 
which it is inapplicable—because no rational or devout 
man expects to divert the course of natural law By his 
petitions, and to interfere with the pre-established 
harmonies of the world—Science could never be really 
hostile to devotion, nor could the latter be contraband 
to philosophy.” Such a theological view ought to have 
shielded its author from a “‘ judicial process.” As to the 
essays on “A Theory of Poetry,” ‘‘ Wordsworth,” and 
“Nature, as Interpreted by Wordsworth,” they do not 
call for special notice. Prof. Knight himself states that 
since his sheets passed through the press he has read Mr. 
Leslie Stephens’ admirable essay on ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
Ethics,” and that that essay “ renders a great deal that is 
said by me in both papers superfluous, while it suggests 
much more that I have not had the wisdom to say.” 
Such a frank acknowledgment is rare in literature ; and 
we note it with much pleasure. Kar BLIND. 


ad 


A TOUR IN BRITTANY.* 

HIS is a record by two friends of their travels in 

Brittany, and, judging from the result, the combina- 
tion was of the happiest. It is difficult to say which part 
is the more charming—the pleasant reading which ac- 
companies Mr. Caldecott’s sketches, or the delightful 
sketches which illustrate Mr. Blackburn’s letter-press. 
Mr. Blackburn condenses all the drawbacks (some of 
them rather serious ones) of a tour in Brittany into a few 
telling and truthful lines at the end of his volume. And 
in this he is wise. Nothing is more wearisome than tO 
read a record of travel where every chapter is inter- 
spersed with gru ~-blings at dirt, discomfort, incivility, and 





* Breton Folk. By HENRY BLACKBURN and RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
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all the minor grievances on which the British Philistine 
delights to dwell. Mr. Blackburn is too much of an 
artist to mar the harmony of his picture by such jarring 
details. He gives, instead, a clear and pleasant account 
of a land and people “ interesting for their isolation from 
the rest of Europe; a people consoling the failures of 
their destiny by heroic fancies, and throwing a grace 
over their hard, unhopeful lives with romantic dreams and 
traditions ; a people who invest every road and fountain 
with a holy name;” of a land ‘‘ where men look to the 
sea as well as to the earth for their harvest ; where the 
plough comes down to the water’s edge, and the nets of 
the fishermen are dried upon the fig-trees ; where laden 
orchards drop their fruit over weather-worn walls on to 


the sands, and fish leaping from the sea alight sometimes ° 


in a field of corn! ” 

In such picturesque words Mr. Blackburn describes 
the land which he aptly calls “the Western Wing of 
France.” Mr. Caldecott’s vigorous sketches are chiefly 
of the people. They are quaint and racy. But.does he 
not sometimes indulge his sense of the grotesque at the 
expense of hisfeeling for beauty? So true an artist as 
Mr. Caldecott must more than once have seen and 
been touched by the pathos and in-born dignity visible 
in some of these rugged peasant faces. Yet he has 
almost invariably allowed his tendency to caricature to 
overpower the-grace which we are sure would come just 
as easily to his skilled pencil. The line of demarcation 
between humour and caricature is so delicate, and so 
easily overstepped! Mr. Caldecott should reserve his 
rare powers for the former, and only indulge sparingly 
in the latter branch of art. Some of his architectural 
bits are charming, and compensate one for the lack of 
feeling for trees. Of course one must bear in mind that 
most of these sketches were done on the spot—often, 
perhaps, very hurriedly, or under the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances so graphically depicted at the foot of the 
preface (p. 4). Should Mr, Caldecott make another 
tour, we hope he will give us some more bits of wind- 
blown landscape, with long-backed sheep and shaggy 
little cows; the few that are scattered about the volume 
make one long for more. On rising from the perusal of 
this thoroughly delightful book, we experienced the in- 
sane wish to pack up at once and rush off to Brittany. 
Second thoughts (in which weather and a long sea- 
passage figured largely) counselled waiting; and shird 
thoughts suggested the expediency of attempting to 
secure for the trip as sympathetic a companion as Mr. 
Blackburn and Mr. Caldecott must have been to each 
other. Only with such a combination could the tour be 
a success, 


CYPRUS.* 


HE island which, by the Anglo-Turkish Convention, 
passed under our sway eighteen months ago, has 

been the subject of more discussion, political and literary, 
since its occupation by our troops, than almost any other 
corner of the dominions on which the sun never sets. 
While it was, in the first flush of exultation over satisfied 
land-hunger, described as an earthly paradise and the 
finest strategic position in the East, and was qualified 
even by those who had every means of accurate informa- 
tion as “the brightest jewel of the British Crown,” the 
Opposition looked upon its acquisition with a jaundiced 
eye from the very first, and subsequent events seemed 
fully to justify the very poor opinion of Cyprus they were 


* Cyprus as J saw it in 1879. By Sir SamuEL Baker. (Mac- 
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at no pains to conceal. The hasty withdrawal of the 


troops after the visit of the First Lord of the Admiralty: 


and Colonel Stanley went far to confirm the truth of the 
reports of its unhealthiness, and the obsequious chorus 
of Ministerial supporters suddenly ceased singing songs 
of praise. We have now two works before us, both 
written by acute observers, who have spent a considerable 
time in the island, both published after the first enthusiasm 
over the new territory on the one hand, and the first 
indignation at the trick by which Turkey was despoiled 
on the other, have passed away. And the impartial 
reader cannot fail to gather from a perusal of these two 
books that Cyprus is not so white as Ministers first told 
us, nor as black as the Opposition painted it. 
Sir Samuel Baker’s work is of course by far the most 
important and exhaustive of the two. He and Lady 
Baker landed at Larnaca early in January of this year, 
and the experienced explorer, unhampered by official 
duties, appears to have devoted all his time upto the 
end of September to travelling over the whole island 
and obtaining all the information he possibly could. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s smaller book, on the other hand, is a 


mere narrative of her life in the island from September, 


1878, to September of this year. She is the wife of a 
gallant officer of the Black Watch (42nd Highlanders) 
who remained in Cyprus when his regiment left and was 
made Commissioner of Kyrenia. But although Mrs. 
Stevenson's beok is unpretentious, it is extremely interest- 
ing and valuable. The two together supply almost all 
the information on Cyprus which can possibly be 
required ; they corroborate each other in all important 
respects, and although Mrs. Stevenson looked through 
rose-coloured spectacles, while Sir Samuel Baker, while 
trying to appear unprejudiced, clearly nourishes a deep 
hatred of the Turks and of everything Turkish, it is not 
difficult to make allowance for the narrators’ personal 
views and make a pretty shrewd guess at the truth in the 
few cases where their views are discrepant. For both 
honestly try to write down what they saw and the facts 
they ascertained, without any attempt to colour them or 
to produce a favourable or an unfavourable impression 
on the reader. No partisan spirit is shown in either 


book ; if there be not absolute impartiality there is af 
any rate complete objectivity as far as a personal narrative 


admits of it. 

Roughly speaking, the Carpas Mountains divide 
Cyprus into two unequal halves, of which the southern 
includes the great Messarian plain. Through this flows, 
or is supposed to flow, the principal river of the island, 
the Pedeus, which is however dry for half the year. In 
the Messarian plain is the capital, Nicosia or Lefkosia; 
on its southern shore, Larnaca ; at its eastern extremity, 
Famagousta ; at the west of it, at the foot of the Troodos, 
range, and surrounded by hills, Limasol. The northern 
half is much smaller; its most important places are Kyrenia, 
Mezandrina, and Morpho. Now the whole difference 
between the views taken of Cyprus by various observers 
appears to arise simply from the position in which 
they spent the greater portion of their time. The northern 
half is extremely fertile, covered with olive and caroub 
trees, highly cultivated, and, as it seems, healthy ; its 
climate is delightful, the rainfall is sufficient but not 
excessive, and the country is beautiful. The southern 
half, on the other hand, though it includes all the large 
towns, is for the greater part of the year an arid waste. 
There are scarcely any trees, the heat in summer is 
excessive, the rivers lose themselves in the soil, creating 
pestilential swamps near the sea, the soil is arid and 
dusty, insects of all sorts swarm, and the rainfall is. in- 
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sufficient. ‘Yet Larnaca was chosen as the portof dis- 
embarkation of our troops, and out of 10,o0o men nearly 
gooo were stationed at different places in this worst half 
of the island. Accustomed though we may be by sad 
experience to the huge blunders of our Staff Corps and 
our Commissariat, those committed in Cyprus will yet 
astonish the reader, It is almost impossible to believe 
that ignorance so dense and folly so extreme could exist, 
and that it should, after having endangered thousands of 
valuable lives and caused the loss of hundreds, not only 
eseape unpunished, but that no attempt should be made 
to fix the responsibility on anyone. At Larnaca the 
men were exposed to the fearful heat of the summer with 
nothing but bell-tents for shelter; they were burnt by 
the rays of a fierce sun on a bare hill-side, with a malarious 
swamp to windward. Twenty miles west, or forty miles 
north, splendid positions in cool healthy shade, with 
ample water supply and any quantity of vegetables, could 
have been found. At Nicosia similar mistakes were 
made; at Kyrenia, in the north, there were dozens of 
capital sites, yet probably the very worst was 
chosen, too far from the sea to obtain the refresh- 
ing sea-breezes, yet not high enough for the heat 
to be moderated by the mountains. According to Mrs. 
Stevenson, there was just one place where fever was 
possible, and this one was selected. Her description of 
the environs goes far to show the truth of her assertion. 
When the autumn rains came, no means whatever had 
been taken to provide against them, although cold autumn 
raims are not confined to Cyprus. The men had to 
sleep on the ground in their sodden tents, with only a 
single blanket. Earlier in the year, when it was found that 
the troops at Larnaca were unnecessarily exposed to the 
intense heat, a sanatorium was fixed on at Mattiati, 1300 
feet above the sea-level. But here, as Sir Samuel Baker 
says, another mistake was made. “I should not have 
selected Mattiati as a sanitary station; the plain showed 
evident signs of bad drainage, and the rich deep soil 
would become a swamp after heavy rains.” The 
thousands of heavy coal-boxes (weighing ¢wo hundred- 
weight each) and the hundreds of warming-pans which 
were sent to our troops for use in Cyprus in August have 
unfortunately become historical. The screw-steamer 
Humber was, it appears, almost entirely filled up with the 
former, many of which are now still littering the beach at 
Larnaca. What, we may ask, was the use of the 
“brilliant staff” which, according to both our authors, 
surrounded Sir Garnet Wolseley at Government House, 
Nikosia, if not one of these eminent and gallant officers 
was fit to point out that our men were being unnecessarily 
sacrificed to fever and ague, and that a short march would 
save many lives? Of what use was the Army Supply and 
Transport Department, for which the money is voted 
annually without stint, if coal-boxes and warming-pans 
were loaded in the ships bound for Cyprus, when decent 
tents, bedding, blankets, and provisions should have been 
sent ? 

The indignation aroused by the blunders described in 
these pages goes far to spoil the pleasure we have in 
reading them, But it is not the reviewer's business to 
do more than point out that the absolute breakdown of 
our boasted army organisation is, to a great extent, 
responsible for the unfavourable opinion which has been 
formed of Cyprus. If the island is not all that was 
expected, it is yet far from being the unhealthy hotbed 
of fevers which our military administration has made of 
it, The faults of Cyprus, as gathered from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s direct statements and from Mrs. Scott Stevenson’s 
collateral evidence, may be briefly summed up. Perhaps 
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the first and most important one is the uncertainty of our » 
tenure, and the conditions on which we ‘hold the island. 
As all surplus revenue is to be paid over to Conttanti- - 
nople, we have no money to spend in it: Vet, without - 
capital, the country must remain in a condition not 
much superior to its position when under Turkish rule, 
The State has no money, and capitalists are unwilling to 
embark in speculations which they would be glad to 
entertain if they were sure that Cyprus might not, at some 
future time, be handed over to the corruption and sloth 
ofthe Pachas. Scarcely less important, and, like all other 
defects, more or less caused by want of money, is the 
state of the harbours. There is actually no safe harbour 
in Cyprus for large ships, and there are but few available 
for vessels up to two hundred tons. Famagusta is silted 
up and ruined ; Larnaca is an open roadstead ; the moles 
forming the ancient horse-shoe of Kyrenia have been 
destroyed by the action of the waves, and there is no 
money to repair them. At Limasol, the great port for 
the embarkation of wine, the barrels have to be floated 
out to the ships, and even a boat can scarcely lie along- 
side the quay. Under such circumstances, trade is all 
but impossible, and the fertility of most parts of the 
island which still produce more than the inhabitants 
want, is practically wasted. 

Irrigation, again, is imperatively required. There is 
water enough, but not where it is wanted. Formerly, the 
plain of Messaria produced everything necessary for an 
advanced civilisation. In classic times, rich towns 
studded the island, and under its own kings and the 
Venetians agriculture and trade flourished and extended. 
Now the place where great cities once stood is marked 
by a few stones, the aqueducts are broken down, 
the irrigation canals are dry, the wells are choked with 
weeds, the once fertile plain is covered with thistles and 
bitter herbs, and the rainfall has diminished through the 
reckless destruction of the forests, which is repeatedly 
dwelt on both by Sir Samuel Baker and Mrs. Stevensore 
Both show how comparatively easy it would be, if proper 
laws were enforced, to foster the growth of magnificent 
woods in all the mountains of the island. It is painful 
to read of the reckless manner in which all trees are now 
hacked about, cut down, and often left to rot after the 
peasant has helped himself to the piece he wants for the 
eaves of his cottage. Lastly, drainage works are required 
as urgently as works of irrigation. The two depend on 
each other, and if there were money to carry them out, 
there can be little doubt that the sanitary condition of 
even the southern half of the island would be much 
improved. Sir S. Baker devotes his concluding chapters 
to these subjects and to an account of the system of 
taxation, and it must be confessed that the prospect is 
dreary enough unless the political tenure on which we 
hold the island be altered. There is no valid reason 
why this change should not be effected. Once having 
undertaken the responsibility of governing it, we ought 
to govern in the manner most advantageous to the people. 
If the surplus to be remitted to Stamboul were commuted 
to a fixed annual sum calculated on the basis of revenue 
for the last seven years, we could apply any balance for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, and they would then reap 
a direct advantage from every improvement. 

We have left ourselves no space to notice the many 
interesting personal adventures of our two authors. Sit! 
Samuel Baker imported a gipsy van, with which he tried 
to make a tour of the island, but, as might have beem 
anticipated, he was frequently obliged to leave it behind, 
and all the more distant and more difficult excursions 
had to be performed on horseback. Mrs, Stevenson 
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she nearly come to’ serious grief, in the snow of the 
Troodos range. In all other eases, as it appears, her 
imported charger was as’safe and as sure-footed as the 
Cyprus mules. Sir S. Baker made extensive use of 
camels as beasts of burden for the heavier luggage ; they 
were able to make long: journeys over mountainous 
country, and even indeep wet ground, although generally 
supposed to be: adapted only to the desert and sandy 
soils. On but few details dothe two authorities we have 
before us disagree. Captain Scott Stevenson’s official 
position brought him into intimate contact with the 
natives, and enabled him to know them thoroughly. No 
amateur could possibly attaim the same knowledge ina 
year, however acute an observer he might be. He holds 
a poor opinion of the Greek inhabitants of Cyprus ; and 
infinitely prefers the Turks as guards, policemen, soldiers, 
and minor officials. In this respect, of course, Sir Samuel 
Baker’s views are different, for he cannot separate the 
Ottoman rule from the individual Moslem, and is con- 
stantly forgetting the lessons the recent war has taught 
us—that the Turks as a nation are industrious, sober, 
amenable to discipline, and honest in comparison toGreeks 
and Armenians, but that the corruption at head-quarters, 
and the rule of the favourites of the day, destroy all the 
While 
Mrs. Stevenson soon became used to the red Cyprus 
wine, and even enjoyed it, the greater and more serious 
authority calls it horrible, and is at no pains to conceal 
his disgust ; in fact, in many minor matters the lady was 
evidently determined to look on the bright side of things 


‘while the great African traveller is always ready to criti- 


cise, though even he is certainly no croaker. Both books 
well deserve to be read. Those whom the 500 rather 
closely-printed pages of Sir Samuel Baker’s work may 
alarm, will find in Mrs. Stevenson’s lighter volume plenty 
of information and amusement, and the less pretentious 
work has the one great advantage over the larger one, that 
it is supplied with a fairly good map and some graphic 
illustrations. It is singular that Sir Samuel Baker did 
not add to his book the one thing wanting—a good map, 
without which his excursions and his geographical de-' 
scriptions are almost unintelligible. 


PLAYS.* 


HE graceful work of the author who writes under 

the pseudonym of Ross Neil has for some years 

served as an argument on both sides of the hotly-debated 
question as to the possibility of English poetic drama. 


On the one side “ Inez,” ‘‘ The Cid,” ‘ Elfinella,” and | 


their companion dramas have been triumphantly appealed 
to as proofs that, given the demand, the supply would 
certainly be forthcoming. On the other hand, the fact 
that no one of these except “ Elfinella” has been acted, 
and that ‘“ Elfinella” itself, though very favourably 
received, could keep no hold on the stage, has been 
urged as an argument to prove that, whatever may be 
the case with the supply, the demand certainly does not 
exist. We shall not enter into this controversy here. 
Perhaps the most ominous fact bearing upon it is that 
recently mentioned by a writer in Blackwood—the fact 
that Talfourd’s “ Ion,” admitted by all competent judges 
to be little short of a masterpiece in modern poetic 
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drama, is actually, and has for some time been, out of 
print, This certainly does not bode’well for the 
general popularity of such work as that which the writer 
before us produces, even though Mr. Ross Neil has by 
common consent succeeded in a marked manner in 
uniting the qualities of poet and playwright—qualities 
never more hopelessly divorced, as a rule, than in the 
present day. The authors of the performances (borrowed 
or “original” with an originality which certainly cannot 
spare the inverted commas) that run their hundreds of 
nights may with truth thank the gods that they have not 
made them poetical. The performances, not indeed 
numerous, but not absolutely rare, which possess poetical 
capabilities rarely possess even the rudimentary condi- 
tions of success on the boards. We have here chiefly 
to do with the literary merits of the three plays before 
us. But it must be evident to every intelligent reader of 
them that there is no reason in the nature of things why 
they should not be acted with success. Managers to 
accept, actors to perform, and audiences to listen to 
them may indeed be wanting, and perhaps these 
obstacles are not less serious than deficiencies in the 
acting qualities of the plays themselves. 

The three dramas are sufficiently different in 
character, ‘“ Arabella Stuart” is what a careful modern 
Polonius would probably call a romantic history; “The 
Heir of Linne” is something of a fantasy-piece ; and 
“Tasso,” the least successful of the three as a play, 
though containing excellent literary work, is a pure 
tragedy. To the best of our belief only the last has 
been hitherto attempted by any other author, though it 
seems strange that the pitiful history of the lady whose 
cruel fate has seemed to some old-fashioned persons not 
unconnected with the terrible doom of the family of her 
persecutor should not have attracted dramatists. As for 
‘‘ Tasso,” it is difficult to approach it without a certain 
unfavourable bias derived from remembrance of Goethe’s 
‘‘ Essai pale et noble,” as Sainte-Beuve once expressed 
himself about another matter. Blasphemy as it may 
have appeared to worshippers of the Weimar Jupiter, we 
shall confess that ‘*Torquato Tasso,” despite its many 
fine passages, has always seemed to us a most dreary 
production. The author of the “ Jerusalem,” indeed, is 
a ticklish hero. The weaknesses of the literary, or at 
least the poetical, temperament have rarely found more 
unamiable—we had almost said more contemptible— 
embodiment. Mr. Ross Neil, indeed, has had the good 
sense to emphasise much more strongly than Goethe the 
heartlessness and deceitful encouragements of Leonora, 
and we are spared the intolerable preachments of the con- 
noisseur-bore Antonio. But though there is real pathos 
in the play, it is far inferior to the othertwo. ‘Arabella 
Stuart ” is a really capital example of the class to which 
we have assigned it—the romantic history. The 
characters are fewer than, in accordance with Elizabethan 
precedent, has been common in such work with us. But 
this very fewness enables the author to present them 
more distinctly. The heroine only is drawn at full 
length, a proceeding in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of the art. The historical characteristics of 
Arabella are affectionate amiability, associated with 
a dash of weakness. The dramatist has to make 
the loveableness and lovingness of this mixture pro- 
minent without exposing too strongly the lack of 
strength, and this Mr. Ross Neil has done very success- 
fully, while the single scene in which James appears puts 
before us very well the chief accepted features of that 
curious person : his shrewdness, his heartlessness com- 
bined with a great deal of apparently contradictory good- 
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nature, his consistent devotion to a futile and immoral 
statecraft, and at the same time his strong practical 
sense. Perhaps the person of Seymour, the successful 
but unfortunate lover, is kept a little too much in the 
background, but this is a point on which we express no 
decided opinion. In “The Heir of Linne” Mr. Ross 
Neil has innovated very considerably upon the charming 
ballad which has given him his subject, and for dramatic 
circumstances his innovations are perhaps improvements. 
A good genius in the shape of Lilias, niece of our old 
friend John o’ the Scales, is introduced, and some not 
ungraceful “ bogie” work helps her to accomplish the 
welfare and reformation of the heir. The somewhat 
dangerous experiment of the hanging is omitted for the 
benefit of fastidious modern audiences, and in order to 
hasten the action, a fraudulent bond whereby John o’ 
the Scales obtains, and has to release afterwards, the 
estates for an inadequate sum, is substituted for the actual 
sale and subsequent repurchase in consequence of the 
false steward’s imprudent offer. The author will hardly 
be found fault with for taking these liberties with the 
chronicle of the House of Linne. We cannot quite 
so easily pardon him the conversion of the reinstated 
heir, if only for a time, into a misanthropic curmudgeon 
anxious to vent his spleen upon the human race in 
general, because we have always had an affection for the 
prodigal young gentleman, and we don’t think his 
bon sang could have so far menti. However, the incident 
is necessary for the dénouement of a very pleasant little 
play, and therefore we shail pass it. Of the three plays 
a very vigorous actor might perhaps make “Tasso” the 
most effective in these days of love for violent passions 
and harrowing situations; but the other two, properly 
acted by actors and actresses who were at the same time 
ladies and gentlemen, could hardly fail to please. We 
may conclude with an extract to show the equable and 
workmanlike excellence of the author’s style : it is taken 
from one of the concluding scenes of Tasso, where the 
poet tells the dreams which foreshadow his end :— 


TASSO : But it ends not thus. 
I have a guardian spirit left me still. 
E’en as she smiles, she feels her conqueror 
And my deliverer near, and hides her eyes 
And glides away and cowers ; and on the ground 
That she hath yieided comes a second shape. 
A woman too in seeming, clad in black, 
Save for a veil of blue upon her head 
Woven with stars, even as dark-robed Night 
Crowned with the lights of Heaven. In her hand 
She bears a laurel branch, at touch whereof 
The thing that has so chilled my blood gives place, 
And in its stead a fair bright star shines out 
Amid the darkness, circled round with green 
Of living laurel. Unto me I hope 
The token of my soul, as it shall be 
When ruin has done its worst. ; 
oc eeeleet 6 iwemie sete! 6 Is’t not strange 
Women are called gentle and soft of heart ? 
I have not found them so. 


Sc : You found one hard ; 
But judge not all by one. 
TASSO : O! I doubt not 


That there are best and worst. But best and worst 
Are both alike in this, that they must have 

From him who loves them sacrifice. The worst 
Would have him suffer that his sufferings 

May make them glorious, but e’en the best 

Who care not to be famous in the world 

Would still have something, and require of him 

To be for love of them obscure as they. 


When we have a school of actors trained to the delivery 
of blank verse as French actors are trained to the 
delivery of Alexandrines, it will be strange if Mr. Ross 
Neil’s work is not more frequent on the boards. 
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THE RUSSIANS AT HOME AND ABROAD*« 


R. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS’ two volunies 
on Russia may be best dealt with separately. The 
first is a condensation of a work published many years 
ago, and already familiar to most of our readers as “The 
Russians at Home.” In its day the book deservedly 
enjoyed considerable popularity, and, until the appear- 
ance of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s work, it was the 
standard authority on Russia. It argues much in favour 
of Mr. Edwards that a book which has stood the public 
good service for twenty years should require but very 
few excisions or alterations to fit it for another period of 
usefulness. The epoch of the accession of Alexander II. 
was particularly prolific of works dealing with Russia, 
but nearly all these now exist in shady seclusion on the 
back-shelves of second-hand booksellers’ shops, and we 
cannot remember one that would stand being served 
up afresh, like the “Russians at Home.” Mr. 
Edwards’ descriptions of Moscow and St. Petersburg are 
as true and as life-like as though they had been only 
written yesterday instead of twenty years ago, and are 
infinitely superior to any that have since appeared from 
the pens of correspondents and tourists. Besides being 
a clear and graphic descriptive writer, Mr. Edwards is a 
careful student of Russian history and literature, and his 
sketches convey in an interesting form a number of very 
valuable facts. Since he originally published his chapter 
on “ Kreloff and the-Russian Fabulists,” Mr. Ralston has 
appeared with a translation of Kreloff’s fables, but to our 
mind the renderings of Mr. Edwards are often more easy 
and idiomatic than those of his successor, and all must 
admit that his condensed biography of the Russian national 
writer is a useful contribution to the meagre stock of know- 
ledge we possess respecting literary life in the Czar’s 
empire. No less important are his chapters on “‘ Comedy 
and Corruption,” with its account of Gogol’s famous 
play, “The Revisor,” and his visit to the “ Troitza 
Monastery ” near Moscow, although we observe that Mr. 
Edwards omits to mention that a railway has done away 
with the curious postal service between the place of 
pilgrimage and the seven-hilled city. Taken through- 
out, the first volume is an excellent piece of workman-: 
ship, and will remain as a guide on matters relative to 
“ Russians at Home” for many years to come. 

In respect to the second volume, which is chiefly taken 
up with political sketches, many of which are on “The 
Russians Abroad,” we must confess to have read it with 
a certain amount of disappointment. With the exception 
of Mr. Mackenzie’ Wallace, no English writer is probably 
better acquainted with Russia than Mr. Edwards, and in 
some respects he is even a better guide than Wallace. 
The knowledge of the author of “ Russia” dates from 
1870 to 1876, whereas Mr. Edwards’ acquaintance com- 
menced in 1857, and he has repeatedly visited the 
country and incessantly written upon it since. Mr. 
Wallace’s work was an admirable exposition of Russia, 
when it appeared three years ago, but subsequent events . 
have rendered it a misleading guide to inexperienced 
readers. When it was published, the Emperor Alexander 
was still regarded as an upright, humane, and liberal 
ruler (in spite of the Polish oppressions, the intrigues in 
Bulgaria and the. massacre of the Turcomans), but very 
shortly afterwards even such admirers as Mr. Wallace 
began to see that they had been deceived in him, and we 
imagine that if the author of “Russia” had kept his 
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manuscript until now, a very.different version of affairs 
would have been presented to the public. At the close 
of the Turkish War the Emperor, who, from the Polish 
outbreak in 1864, had shown a marked leaning towards 
a strenuous conservative policy, displayed a zeal in the 
cause of autocracy as ruthless and as oppressive as that 
of the Czar Nicholas, and his despotism has gone on 
deepening ever since. To all intents and purposes trial 
by jury has been abolished, a state of siege has been 
established in all the leading provinces, the liberal 
character of: local administration has been effaced by 
placing the choice of members under the direct control 
of irresponsible satraps: thousands of persons holding 
liberal views have been exiled to Siberia, and monster 
political trials have taken place which have no counter- 
part except in those of the early years of Nicholas’ reign. 
Mr. Edwards might have given us a valuable sketch of 
the Emperor’s career up to the present year, and in so 
doing he would have superseded several chapters in Mr. 
Wallace’s work. ‘This, however, he has not thought fit to 
do, and we must deal with the contents of the second 
volume as they stand. 

Many of the chapters appeared originally as magazine 
and newspaper articles, and the complaint we have to 
make about them is that they either terminate too 
abruptly or are not sufficiently brought up to date. Thus 
the article on the Nihilists closes with the attempted 
assassination of the Emperor by Karakosoff in 1866, 
although, as stated only a few months ago by Procureur 
Savenko at Kieff, it is since that period that the revolu- 
tionary movement has become a political force in Russia; 
and any of our readers can reckon up a dozen important 
incidents in the recent career of Nihilism, such as the 
Vera Sassulitch case, the attempt of Fomin to liberate 
Voinaralsky, the assassination of Prince Krapotkin and 
Mezentsoff, Solovieff’s attempt on the Czar, Tchoubaroff’s 
conspiracy to torpedo Alexander II. at Nicolaeff, the 
trial of the thousand peasants at Tchegerinsk, &c., all of 
which have no mention in Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ work. 
Again, the chapter on “A Nihilist Conspiracy” gives 
particulars taken from the official act of indictment of 
the trial of the 200 conspirators in 1877, but Mr. 
Edwards does not tell the reader what became of the 
accused, although the results of the prosecution were 
published in all the Russian and in many of the English 
newspapers. So also in the chapter on “ Russian Expe- 
ditions towards India” we find no reference whatever to 
General Kaufmann’s expedition in 1878, although politi- 
cally speaking it is the most important of its kind yet 
undertaken by a Russian commander. Upto 1878,a 
certain number of Russians and a very large number of 
Englishmen held that Russia would never set on foot 
such a ridiculous enterprise as the invasion of India. 
Politicians who knew as little about the geographical 
conditions of Central Asia as they did of the resources 
of their own country, spoke in loud tones of arid deserts 
and terrific ranges of mountains, and there, in their 
Opinion, was an end of the matter, forgetful in their self- 
conceit that where caravans can go armies can march, 
and that the defile that permits the passage of a camel 
also affords egress for camel artillery. There were further 
avery large number of persons who held that although 
Russia would some day attempt to take India, many 
years would nevertheless elapse before the effort would 
be made. General Kaufmann’s march upon Djam in 
the summer of 1878 proved both to be wrong. The 
departure of the three columns for the Hindoo Koosh 
showed how little he thought of the geographical diffi- 
culties which were imagined to bar the way, while 
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the smallness of the force displayed his belief that there 
was no time better than 1878, and that he relied for his 
success not upon his own troops, but upon the assistance 
of the discontented people of India. Kaufmann’s expe- 
dition was significant in this respect, that whereas previous 
ones had been directed only against Turkestan Khanates, 
his advance had in view the conquest of India. We have 
dwelt rather strongly upon these facts because Mr. 
Edwards has followed Mr. Boulger’s example in ignoring 
them. The only reason we can assign for this is that neither 
have had access to the Turkestanski Vedomosti for 1878, 
in which full details are given of the troops composing 
the three columns, and a narrative of the march as far 
as the Bokharan frontier. In several other chapters we 
observe that Mr. Edwards allows important events of the 
last five years to slip past him unnoticed, eviderice that 
he has not closely followed the career of Russia-during 
that period. Without exception, the sketches in the 
second volume are ably and clearly written, but they 
might have been rendered more recent and more com- 
plete. 


SIR FRANCIS GOLDSMID.* 


HE subject of this memoir was born in 1808, and 
died two days atter he had entered his seventy- 
first year from injuries received by falling between the 
train and platform at the Waterloo Station of the South- 
Western Railway. It is right to be thus explicit in recall- 
ing the occurrence, because these so-called “ acci- 
dents” are not unfrequent, and are probably as avoidable 
as the great majority of other misfortunes which 
companies and corporations are so fond of attributing 
either to a strange fatality, or to the fault of their victims, 
when death has prevented the latter from giving evidence. 
The recollection of how a good and eminently useful 
man was snatched away and his beneficent career cut 
short, should be kept alive. We cannot, indeed, recall 
to the light of day those who have been at different times 
sacrificed to railway mismanagement; but we may 
possibly contribute to the safety of others by constantly 
reminding the public what great public losses have been 
sustained through the blundering economy of huge 
monopolies to whom thousands of valuable lives are 
daily entrusted. 

Francis Henry Goldsmid was the eldest son of Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, the first Jew on whom a baronetcy 
was conferred. Sir Isaac, who was the son and grandson 
of financiers, and a financier of extraordinary ability 
himself, was unremitting in his exertions to promote the 
political and material well-being, not of Jews alone, but of 
all who suffered in any way on account of their race or 
their religious convictions. He was indefatigable in 
working for Jewish emancipation, and his unceasing 
endeavours contributed largely to the foundation of the 
University of London, and University College, London, 
institutions which are, of course, now quite distinct, but 
have, in fact, both sprung from the “ London University” 
in Gower Street. ‘The work initiated by the father was 
ably carried on by the son. 

Some years before Sir Isaac Goldsmid’s death, the 
greater part of his labours had devolved on Mr. Francis 
Henry Goldsmid, who, though born at a period when it 
was impossible for a Jew to obtain the benefits of Uni- 
versity education, lived to see the reward of exertions 
which had continued for nearly forty years. Mr. Gold- 
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and not without humour. It is to be regretted that 


smid was the first Jew called to the English bar, and 
allowed by the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to take an oath 
he could reconcile with his conscience, His admission was 
marked by the curious. circumstance that Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell, the senior Bencher, insisted upon this oath 
being taken ona certain edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which this very respected but rather whimsical authority 
considered was alone genuine. From this time (1833) 
to 1858, when Mr. Goldsmid at last obtained silk, he 
practised steadily at the Chancery bar and was considered 
a most able conveyancer, and it was only when, by the 
death of Sir Isaac Goldsmid, he inherited a large fortune 
and responsibilities much larger than the fortune, that he 
abandoned active professional work. He did so, how- 
ever, only to devote himself the more zealously to 
political and charitable objects. For a man in Sir 
Francis Goldsmid’s position, and of his inclinations, the 
temptation must have been great to abandon the actual 
work to others, and to confine his assistance to hospitals, 
colleges, and other charitable institutions to the mere 
payment of a handsome subscription. He would thus 
have obtained more time for politics and more leisure 
for those classical studies which he never completely 
abandoned, or for the field sports of which he was so 
fond. But this was not the view taken by the subject of 
our article. He laboured unceasingly at the moral and 
intellectual improvement of his co-religionists, and was 
not satisfied with subscribing to their charities and to 
almost all the general charities of the metropolis, but 
devoted his time to them as well. For University 
College and the North London Hospital he continued 
up to the very day of his death to work unremittingly, 
and not only the persecuted Jews of Roumania, Morocco, 
Tripolis, and Tunis found in him a protector, who was 
not afraid to go direct to the Government and to demand 
in the House of Commons that the voice of England 
should be raised on their behalf; but he was constantly 
appealed to with success by almost every charity in diffi- 
culties, every institution in want of funds, and every 
unfortunate foreigner — Christian, Jew, or Mussulman. 
The multifariousness of the objects to which he contri- 
buted was characteristic of the extraordinary interest 
he took in everything good and noble. Professor Marks 
mentions that he, like his father, gave land for the con- 
struction of churches, and assisted in their erection ; 
but the biographer does not say that he was constantly 
assisting artists who could not sell their pictures, students 
unable to pay for their education, and even schoolmasters 
anxious to start on their own account, but wanting 
funds to furnish their houses. Nor was this merely the 
scattering of superfluous wealth without thought: the 
gift was doubly valuable, because it was well considered 
and judiciously bestowed. He was an excellent classical 
scholar, an excellent linguist, and understood art tho- 
roughly. His true charity (of which few traces were found 
in the subscription-lists of the daily papers, to which, 
however, Sir Francis also contributed generously) made 
his name beloved and his loss felt in the widest circles ; 
for not his money alone, but his advice, his judgment, 
his work, and his encouraging presence were wanting. 
And hence Sir Francis Goldsmid’s life would have been 
well worth telling even had he not been for eighteen 
years Member of Parliament, and had he not during that 
period done much useful work both in home legislation 
and in foreign politics. He never spoke unless he knew 
the subject thoroughly, and as his modesty made him 
hold but a poor opinion of his own knowledge he spoke 
but seldom ; then, however, tothe purpose. His speeches 
are patterns of English style—terse, exhaustive, simple, 
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neither of the two parts into which this book is 
divided is completely satisfactory. The work, we think, 
has been written. too exclusively for Sir Francis Gold- 
smid’s co-religionists, and therefore from a Jewish point 
of view, and less for his friends, who were of all creeds 
and all classes ; for no life could more completely disprove 
Professor Smith’s opinion that Jews cannot be patriots; 
and, for the general public, an account of the work the late 
Member for Reading did for his country and his fellow 
subjects. might be more interesting than a compilation of 
his exertions in the Jewish cause only. In the. first, or 
more particularly biographical part, many interesting 
incidents—such, for instance, as the Great Varmouth 
Election—have been omitted, and we are towards its end 
not quite sure whether we are reading a memoir of the late 
Sir Francis Goldsmid or an eulogium of the biographer, 
whose sermon, we think, might well have been exchanged 
for more information and more facts than can be contained 
in a discourse delivered from the pulpit. Czesar can 
afford to speak in the third person of himself, and to 
mention Cesar frequently, but other men should be more 
cautious. The Rev. A. Léwy’s succinct summary of Sir 
Francis Goldsmid’s labours on behalf of oppressed Jews 
abroad is excellent as far as it goes, but it wants more 
details to awaken the interest the subject deserves. No 
greater tribute could have been paid to his memory than 
Article 34 of the Berlin Treaty, which was concluded less 
than three months after his death. It was the result of 
the work his biographer describes in the second part, and 
of the exertions of his fellow-labourers in London and 
Paris in the same field. He who had _so largely contri- 
buted to this result had been snatched away; so it is 
well that his deeds have been briefly chronicled in the 
little volume before us. 

Sir Francis Goldsmid was an occasional contributor to 
the EXAMINER between 1842 and 1851. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Little Light on the Cretan Insurrection. By A. F. Yule. 
(John Murray.)—This small pamphlet is not very happily 
named, for a perusal of Mr. Yule’s collection of somewhat 
rough notes upon the history of Crete will tend rather to 
puzzle than to enlighten the bewildered reader. The author 
gives a rapid sketch of the island from the period of its sale 
to Boniface III., in 1092, down to the present time. Except- 
ing during the brief reign of Mehemet Ali, Crete has been in 
a chronic state of insurrection and disturbance, which has 
been fomented by foreign, and.especially by Greek, intrigue. 
Mr. Yule believes that the islanders have no wish to be 
brought under the Greek dominion, and he thinks that we 
have a twofold duty to perform. Firstly, we should secure 
Crete the means of financial existence ; and, secondly, we 
ought to preserve Turkey’s nominal sovereignty by procuring 
‘for the island “ the frank concession of such measure of inde- 
pendence as shall make her invulnerable to Hellenic schemes 
of aggression.” The discussion of this question requires @ 
more comprehensive view of the whole subject than can be 
obtained from Mr. Yule’s little work. Still there is much in 
it which will be found of interest to the general reader. 

Alpine Plants, Painted from Nature. By Joseph Seboth, 
edited by A. W. Bennett. Vol. I. (Sonnenschein and 
Allen.)—This little volume is an English edition of an 
Austrian work begun by the Director of the Botanic Gardens 
in Gratz, M. Graf, who, however, died before it was com- 
pleted. It was finished by M. Petrasch, his successor. The 
book consists of one hundred very excellent pictures of 
Alpine and sub-Alpine flowers. They are on tinted paper, 
and form a charming little work. To each flower the 
name is attached, and a description of the plants is givenin 
the first pages of the book, with directions for their cultiva- 
tion in garden-pots and rooms. To the young collector who 
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ignore Alpine flora, and without such an aid as this these 
jewels of the mountains can be but approximately classed 
according to family and genus. It is, perhaps, unjust to 
criticise a book of which but the first volume has appeared, 
for present apparent deficiencies may be more than made 
up in the succeeding parts. But this volume has 
devoted itself more to sub-Alpine than to the real Alpine 
and glacial flora. The picture of the well-known Edelweiss 
(Gnaphalium Leontopodium) represents such of these 
flowers aS grow On mountain meadows, and gives neither the 
height nor the snowy whiteness of the plants found higher 
up. The hairy Alpine Rose (Rhododendron hirsutum), 
again, shows leaves of very large size and blossoms of paler 
hue than are usually found. Lénaria alpina, as painted 
here, is of unusual growth. Further, it is to be regretted 
that in giving the different Gentians so many even of the 
dark blue ones have been left out—for instance, Gentiana 
imbricata, G. nivalis, G. campestris, and others. It is more 
satisfactory to see them all together than to find them dis- 
persed in two or three volumes. The same may be said of 
the pretty Dianthus, of which but one specimen is given 
when so many exist. Beyond these slight defects and 
omissions the book is excellent. The painting of all 
the Saxifrages, of the different Primulas, of Phyteuma 
pauciflorum, and of many others, is perfect, and deserves the 
highest praise. 

The Famous Parks and Gardens of the World. (Nelson 

and Sons.)—The anonymous author of this handsome volume 
almost disarms criticism in the preface, in which he states 
that his book is not intended for the scientific reader, and 
does not lay claim to any special originality of design. The 
material of which it is composed has been gathered from 
various sources, and woven together with some dexterity. 
The ground (in two senses) attempted to be covered by the 
author is so extensive that it is impossible that a work on 
this scale should be exhaustive. The history of gardening is 
almost equivalent to the history of architecture, and to give 
really good and life-like drawings of all the finest gardens in 
the world would be a huge, even if an interesting labour. 
For the present we may rest perfectly satisfied with this work, 
which is well printed, well bound, and handsomely illustrated 
by full-page engravings of the “Hanging Gardens” at 
Babylon, “An Oasis in the Desert,” “ Tivoli,” “The Sum- 
mer Garden” at Pekin, “ The Basin of Neptune” at Ver- 
sailles, and several others, while the smaller sketches exceed 
one hundred. Of the larger ones, the oasis in the Sahara 
has much real artistic merit ; most of the others scarcely rise 
above a decent mediocrity. The text, however, is better than 
the illustrations; which too frequently fail to give an idea of 
the subject intended to be realised. There is nothing so dif- 
ficult as to illustrate a garden, where everything depends on 
colour, in black and white, and unless the work be entrusted 
to artists of exceptional talent (who can, of course, not always 
be commanded) it is sure to result in some disappointment. 
There are some amusing anecdotes in the book, of which 
that of Le Notre’s payment by Louis XIV. is perhaps the 
best known ; but it is a great pity that more accuracy has 
not been secured in the revision. There is a mistake, though 
rather a funny one, in the quotation from Horace on p. 27, 
and the author, who does know all about the great French 
and Italian gardens, has clearly acquired his knowledge 
about Eastern Germany and Austria at second-hand. Thus 
Lundenburg is on the Thaya, not the Thuya, and is in Aus- 
tria, notin Germany. Nor can the Augarten at Vienna be 
even for a moment ranked with the Prater. But these faults 
are comparatively trifling, and do not prevent the volume 
being a very pleasant addition to the drawing-room. 

The Sketches of Character and Tales, by Tony Quiz (Pro- 
vost and Co.), are modelled, distantly, on “ The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller,” and like all imitations, whether conscious or 
uriconscious, fall far short of the original. There is little 
thought, and less wit, in these humorous sketches. But they 


ate, as the author says, perfectly harmless, and though they 


will scarcely teach any valuable lessons, they will no doubt 
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is 2 mountain-climber the work is full‘of charms ; for he will 
find the floral treasures of his wanderings clearly and well 
represented, and the pretty plants will cease to be nameless. 
For, strange to say, ordinary and popular botanical works’ 
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‘not want to be'made to think. ‘The little volume is conve- 
nient for railway travelling, and may serve to while away an 
‘idle hour. It deals with what the Americans call “one- 
‘horse people,” and may very possibly please those who are 
interested in the sayings and doings of such people. 

Tree Planting. By Arthur Roland. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This little treatise, which follows similar and already 
noticed handbooks on “Dairy Farming” and * Poultry 
Keeping,” is, like its predecessors, full of practical informa- 
tion, and to be recommended to residents in the country who 
wish to profit by the gracious gifts of the justissima tellus. 
It is also, like its predecessors, written in a style of almost 
inconceivable badness. Here is a passage on the alder :— 
“The propagation of the alder is best done by seed, though 
it is not worth while any private person attempting to do so, 
as a thousand plants a foot high can be bought for six or 
seven shillings from the nurserymen, who make a business 
of rearing large numbers of trees for planting. These sow 
the seed as thick as they can lie on the surface of the ground 
without touching one another, and are then trod carefully 
in with the feet.” And this is the country which makes an 
ioutcry about Bulgarian atrocities! A most respectable class 
of tradesmen are trodden into the ground of their own nur- 
series, and this historian records the proceeding as usual and 
advisable ! 


FICTION. 


_ Madeton Lemoine. By ‘Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—In treating the more painful sides of 
human life, its disappointments and failures, Mrs. Leith 
Adams is assuredly an adept. To firmly illustrate such cha- 
racters as she has conceived in her latest work, trials arid 
mental and bodily suffering were required, though, perhaps, 
the details of two cases might have been omitted without. 
damage to the purposes of the story. The authoress’s plan 
seems simple, the development of character by means of 
incidents which are of themselves of every-day occurrence ; 
and the characters are certainly admirable, The heroine, 
a widow living in a Lancashire village under a false name, 
has secured the good opinion of parson Unwin, a splendid 
type of an English gentleman, by her patience, self-denial, 
and undaunted courage. In her, Unwin sees his ideal 
woman, and unconscious of any warmer feeling towards 
her, discovers that the woman he has married can never 
understand his life’s purpose. Nobly enough he resolves 
that his wife shall never be aware of her deficiency, and his 
days are spent in the care of his flock and the companion- 
ship of his daughter and unsympathetic consort. Madelon 
the heroine, however, attracts the love of still more desirable 
a person. The young squire, Colonel Kirwen, also recognises 
in her his ideal woman, and their mutual flame springs into 
a conflagration when the Colonel asks her bid him “ God- 
speed ” before he starts out in an open boat to save life from 
a wreck. In rescuing the distressed fishermen the Colonel 
is hurt, and whilst he is lying in delirium, his mother 
‘discovers the secret of his love. Whereupon she visits 
|Madelon, and beseeches her to save her son’s honour by 
‘at once leaving the village. This course Madelon is 
‘persuaded to take, and the next morning there is evidence 
‘to show that she has perished by drowning. She reaches 
i London, however, in safety, becomes a hospital nurse, and 
.is subsequently traced out by emissaries of Lady Kirwen 
‘who, loth to learn that her son’s life is a blank without his 
love, tardily compensates for her bitter injustice. Madelon’s 
life in the slums of London is minutely told. Mrs. Purday 
_and her daughter “Figs” are as good as any humble cha- 
‘racters in recent fiction. “ Madelon Lemoine,” though pain- 
‘ful in many places, is a book which cannot but impress a 
reader favourably. With hardly an exception the personages 
are strong, faithful men, and noble self-denying women. 
Mrs. Leith Adams’ style is free from affectation, and her 
‘language rises on occasion both to pathos and passion. 

The Two Miss Flemings. By the author of “Rare Pale 
Margaret.” 3 vols. (Sampson ‘Low, Marston, Searle, and 
| Rivington.) —The author of this book has, we should say, 
drawn his characters from life, and drawn them well. But 
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he has spoilt his novel by introducing a tragedy that could 
well have been dispensed with, and by making his heroine, 
or rather one of his heroines, marry where her heart was not 
given, he has imparted a feeling of disappointment, and 
wound up his work with a bad and faulty dénouement. 
Things might easily have been more happily arranged with- 
out in the least interfering with the plot, and as in nine cases 
out of ten a novel is written to please, the error becomes a 
serious factor against this end.. The plot turns on the loves 
of two beings, between whom is a gulf fixed in the shape of a 
wife. That is, the male lover, a Mr. Drayton, is tied toa 
woman whom he has not seen for fifteen years, and who, 
moreover, is hopelessly insane ; while the female, Cassandra 
Fleming, after long and dreary waiting, marries a Colonel 
Purr, just as her cup of happiness might have been full ; for 
Drayton, hearing of his wife’s death, hastens to claim Cas- 
sandra, and arrives too late. The world of passion, the 
hopeless misery of the two, parted again for ever, is so 
powerfully written that one lays down the book with a tear 
standing in the eye, and, while admiring the writer’s skill, 
one’s heart is saddened at the terrible reality of his picture. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
ea 
HE Society of Arts will hold its opening meeting on 
Wednesday next, 19th inst., at eight o'clock, when Lord 
Alfred Churchill, Chairman of the Council, will address the 
members and their friends. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Statistical Society’s 
Session will be held on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the 
Society’s Rooms, King College. The President’s inaugural 
address will be delivered by Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 


THE Glasgow Institute of Architects have resolved to 
institute an annual competition for a gold medal, in addition 
to which the President also offers a special prize, which can 
be competed for by members of the Institute resident in any 
of the towns in Scotland. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. James Starke, 
littérateur, antiquarian, and barrister of considerable ability 
and eminence. Mr. Starke will be principally remembered 
in the literary world for his able treatise on Partnership, and 
the many excellent papers contributed to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Ceylon branch of which Society 
he was chiefly instrumental in establishing. He was 
also the author of many fugitive pieces on historical, legal, 
and other subjects. Mr. Starke became a member of the 
Scotch Bar in 1824 ; and fifteen years later was appointed 
Queen’s Advocate-General of Ceylon. In 1840 he was pro- 
moted to the Bench of the Ceylon Supreme Court, and 
manfully discharged the duties of his office for thirteen 
years, when he retired. He was born in 1798 ; and by his 
death another literary link between this and the last century 
has been broken. 


Mrs. McKIE and Mr. William Gordon, the two last con- 
temporaries of Robert Burns, have just died at Dumfries, at 
the age of ninety-two and ninety-seven respectively. 
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THE next examination for certificates will be held in the 
Lecture-Room of the London Institute for the Advancement 
of ‘Plain. Needlework, 194, Westminster Bridge Road, on 
Saturday, December 20th, at 11 o'clock. Students and 
others wishing to attend will oblige by sending in their 
names to the manager. The courses will be “ Cutting Out,” 
“ Darning and Patching,” Plain Needlework,” and “ Knitting 
and Netting.” 


“WEIGHTY WorRDS,” by Men in Earnest, is the title of 
another 2d. political pamphlet, announced by Mr. H. J. 
Infield, of 160, Fleet Street. : 
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the most télling passages in retent Liberal speeches. It has: 
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the following motto from a published letter by the late 
F, W. Robertson, of Brighton :—“ Blessings large and long. 
upon her... . my dear old blundering country! She 
never long mistakes an actor (for a hero, or a hero for an 
actor.” ttt 

THE Presbyterian Pastorate of Crown Court Chapel, 
Covent Garden, was recently, we believe, offered to the Rey. 
W. W. Tulloch, Glasgow. Mr. Tulloch is the son of Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, and has, like him, contributed to the _ 
literature of the period, both grave and gay. He has elected 
to remain in his present.charge. 


WE are to have a new “ Life of Peter the Great” from the 
pen of Mr. Eugene Schuyler, whose name was once so pro- 
minently before the public in the early stages of the Eastern 
Question. 


MESSRS. BICKERS AND SON will publish next week 
“Pottery and Porcelain,” a guide to collectors, by Mr. 
Frederick Litchfield. The work is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts of ancient, Renaissance, and modern ceramics. 


-_— —- 


“ THE Amours of Great Women” is the rather alarming 
title of a work promised by a publisher in New Orleans. It 
turns out, however, from the prospectus that it is women 
great in size are to have some of their eccentricities given 
to the public. 


NOT long since Mr. Oscar Browning was at an “at home.” 
Mr. Tennyson was also present. “Ah, how d’ye do, Mr. 
Tennyson?” cried the young verse writer, as he forced his 
way towards the Laureate ; “ I’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
you before.” Then Mr. Tennyson, who counts the author of 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” one of his intimates : “I 
don’t know you at all. I don’t know who you are. But’ 
you’re not Browning. I know Browning.” 


THE classical series of books on British Natural History 
published by Mr. Van Voorst, perhaps best known as the Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes of Yarrell and Bell, will soon be added 
to by the publication of Dr. Hincks’s “ History of the British 
Marine Polyzoa.” The two volumes will be fully illustrated 
with figures of all the known species and more remarkable 
varities, and will form a companion work to the same authors’ 
“ British Hydroid Zoophytes.” 


WE understand that Mr. Whistler has been commissioned 
by the Arts Society to execute twelve etchings of Venice. 
For these etchings he is to receive the sum of one thousand 
guineas. 


Mrs. F. H. BURNETT, who has given us such vivid pictures 
of life in the English manufacturing districts, has chosen an 
American subject for her next novel, the scene of which is 
laid in the Southern State of Louisiana. 


A THIRD edition of Mr. R. H. Horne’s tragedy, “ Cosmo 
de Medici,” has been called for. ' 


WE learn from the transatlantic newspapers that the 
“Buffalo Nippers,” a Scotch colony of moderate drinkers. 
are about to publish a “ Philosophic Treatise on Intemper- 
ance,” giving what is declared to be the “ perfect cure ” for it. 


IT is now considered probable that Mr. R. A. Proctor will 
be able to communicate some of the scientific and other 
results of his tour in the United States to magazines and 
newspapers. 


- THE first edition of “ The Life of Gladstone,” by Mr. Bar- 
nett Smith, having already been exhausted, a second edition 
is now in the press, and will be ready for delivery during the 
course of next week. alte Che 
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| We hear from Stuttgart that an English lady resident will 
shortly have ready for publication an account of.a tour in 
Sardinia. 


“THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—Emile 
Zola’s new novel, “ Nana,” is appearing in the daily news- 
paper Novoe Vremya, It is proposed next week to bring 
out a new sheet of announcements (Lestok Obyavienni). The 
Kieff Government authorities have decided to publish an 
organ of their own. Archpresbyter Platon is going to edit a 
periodical collection of sermons, to be called the “ Pulpit of 
the Odessa Churches,” on the model of those now appearing 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow. ‘The Imperial Government 
is examining a dispute between M. Katkoff, editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, and the local authorities respecting the non- 
payment by the former of the rent of the paper. The Gazette 
belongs to the Moscow University, and is only leased to M. 
Katkoff. The latter, on his part, refuses to pay the rent 
of the Gazetle because the authorities have broken their 
contract witb him by publishing their official announce- 
ments in the Praveetsvenni Véstnik (official journal) instead 
of in his columns, as by their agreement with him they are 
bound to do. A new educational journal in the Polish 
language, called the Wiczory Rodzinne (“ Family Evenings ”) 
is on the eve of publication at Warsaw. The Moscow High 
Court has confirmed the decision of the Lower Court, 
sentencing the editors of Sovremenni Isvestie—M. Giliaroff 
Platonoff and F. A. Giliaroff—to three months’ imprisonment, 
for publishing a libel against an engineer named Antonovitch, 
belonging to the Moscow Railway. Another sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment for a libel against Bostandjoglo, 
the cigarette manufacturer, is also pending against the same 
editors. Now that the Afghan business is nearly settled, 
Russian papers are beginning to publish articles describing 
the country. Most of these appear to be translations of 
those which came out in the English Press a twelvemonth 
ago. 

Ar the Paris Vaudeville a piece in eight /ad/eaux is being 
rehearsed, founded on M. Alphonse Daudet’s novel, “ Le 
Nabab.” The dramatiser is a young author, M. Pierre 
Elzéar. The Nabob, who is the hero of the novel, is in- 
tended for the portrait of a personage who was much talked 
of during the list years of the Empire. M. Francois Bravay 
made a fortune in Egypt, estimated at a hundred million 
francs, and ran through it with prodigious celerity. He died 
in poverty a few years ago. Another personage, thinly dis- 
guised in the novel as Count de Mora, was the late, Duc de 
Morny ; he is left out of the play, however, as, for some 
reason or other, no actor could be found willing to under- 
take the part. 


AN antiquarian in Chicago announces that he has in his 
possession a small tumbler which was once the property of 
Lord Byron, and was used by him for drinking soda-water 
out of while he was composing “ Don Juan” (!) 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


L' Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. A. Ballue, Editeur. 5 

Bib!e, The Oxford. For Teachers. Facsimile Series, Nos. 4,5. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. , 

Brodrick, George C.—Political Studies. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Brook, Leon.—George Rayner. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Brown Robert, M.A. —Science for All. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Chatterbox, 1879. . W. Gardner, 

Clarke, H. £.—-Songs in Exile. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Cobb, J. F., F.R.GSS.—Workman and Soldier. Griffith and Farran. 

Conway, Hugh.—A Life’s Idyl!s. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Farmer, A,—Wet Days. C. Kegee Paul and Co. 

Goldsmid, Sir F., Memoirs of. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Gosse, Edmund, W.—New Poems. «. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Harcourt, Major, A. F, P.—The Royal Umbrella. Griffith and Farran. 

Hickman, W. Theodore.—Wappermouth. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

Hope, M. J.—Louis ; or, Doomed to the Cloister. 3 vols. Griffith and Farran, 

Heory, R. E.—Original Readings. Newar and Co. . 

Laofrey, P.—The His of Na . Vol. 4. Macmillan and Co. 

Le P:évost, G —L’ Abécédaire of French Pronunciatior. Griffith aod Farran. 

Magazine of Art, 1879 Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Masters of Genre Painting. C. Kegan PaulandCo. 

** Men of Mark.’ Fourth Series. Cassell, Petter, Ga!pia, and Co. 

Minster, Mrs. A. M.—Waifs and Strays. Marcus Ward and Co. 

Rowsell, Mary C.—Saint Nicholas Eve. Griffith and Farran. 

medi a” H.R., and A. P, Graves.—The Elementary School Manager. 

+ Lsbister. 

Stedman, E. C.-- Lyrics and Idylls. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Stevens, W.—The Truce of God. C, Kegan Paul and Co. 

S+. Nicholas's Magazine for Girls and Boys. Vol, 6. Sampson Low and Co. 

St. Ulave’s, Author of.—Little Miss Primrose. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

T. A.— Kitty and Bo. Griffith and Farran. 

The Hebrew Emigration from Egypt. Triibner and Co. 

The Prize for Girls and Boys, 1879. W. W. Gardner. 

Watliamsoa, C. N.—Carlyle Birthda y Book. Chapman and Hall. 
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ARE PREFERRED ‘ bécausé 
they are the cheapest and best. is 
Price from £4 4s. en 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
those unable to pay Cash can acquire 


them on Hire at 2s. 6d. per week, 
without addition to the price. : 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Tailors, Dress and Mantle Makers, 
Corsetp” Stay and Skirt Makers, Shirt 
and Collar Makers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 


Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 


Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 
they are the most complete in valuable 
improvements, and the easy terms of 
payment bring them within the reach of 
the poorest seamstress. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 856,482 
Machines. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, Tue Sincer Manuracturixne 
Company, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sir Jamus 
Bacon, 





S INGER’S 
S EWING 
M ACHINES 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 
their exclusive right to the use of the 
name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 
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THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “‘Sincer” or “ Sincer’s " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tux Sincere 
MANuFACTURING ComPAnY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 


> ‘own, USE OUR NAME Sixczr to palm 


off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 

Every ‘“Sincer” MACHINE 
has the Company's name printed upoa the 


top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 
buy only at the Offices of Tam Sincur 
Manuracturtnc Company (formerly I. 
Singer and Co.) 


Cuter CounTING House IN Evrors— : 
39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 
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| NOTICE. The FIRST EDITION of the LIFE. of 
1 "GLADSTONE, by Mr. BARNETT SMITH, having 
already been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION is now in 
the press, and will be ready for delivery next week. 


READY NEXT WEEK, a SECOND EDITION of 


| The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C., 


| | By G. BARNETT SMITH, author of “‘ Shelley: a Critical Biography,” ‘‘ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


> : eas the Author, the Orator, and the Statesman which Mr. Barnett Smith undertakes to write, and he has discharged the task 
| wine iste lite ot aiistaking fidelity which is beyond all praise. He has resisted the temptation which such a subject presents, either to hostile or 
é Sadteanteal +e, and has produced a very complete a of Mr. stone’s relation to istory t forty years."—Odserver, 
if to too crim - oan me the thoroughly useful one, placing before the public an unprejudiced account of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and hig relations to the 
| great ovement of his times, through the medium of his ues and aneney oat eee oie ae a ee ine, Resiemctoned sncceuataip a historical 
! the work as @ narration ; a ee a . P 
wwe eee ee cxpresing nee of the thorough and exhaustive manner in which Mr. Barnett Smith has done his work.... The 
book has a strom rsonal interest, especially at the present hour, which will no doubt auract many thousands of readers; pay it May truly be called a history 
aia abi g bs , for it really presents a luminous aud comprehensive view of the political annals of the past half ceatury.”— North British Mail 


Nov. 15, 1570. 
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ESTABLISHED 1808. 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 

The ‘* EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





Per Inch, Single Column ‘se . fo 10 o 

* Across Page ... ves s 100 
Back Page, or Page Facing Matter 10 0 O 
Inside Pages, each ove ts 9 0 O 
Per Column, or Half-page 410 0 
Public Companies, per Page... ae <i 3 2 2 

” ” per Column, or Half-page... 5 @ oO 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 

Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o’clock on 
Friday Morning. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


Just published, small 4to, 16s., 


{yee es. By Wivttam MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Wits A PortTRAiIT oF THe AUTHOR, 

And 56 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss El'zabeth Thomson), 

George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, 

and J. P, Atkinson, Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor; and 

elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. . 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo. Place. 
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NEW EDITION. 
S78 ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

' FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, Ssrcowrv Segriss. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Essays written durivg the Intervals 
of Business. An Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Wates!oo Place. 





cmap menagerie; 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


- anc 


WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major ARTHUR 
Garrrrrus, author of * Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 3 vols, 


Lendon MITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 





ITHIN THE PRECINCTS. By Mrs. OttpHant, 


‘ author of *‘ Chronicles of Carlinxford,” &c., &c, New Edition, wi 
Eight Ilusirations. Crown 8vo, 6s. er ; ? ——P 
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JAMES NISBET & 60,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


EMORIES OF PATMOS; or Some of the Great 


Words and Visions of the Apocalypse. By the Rey. J. R. 
MACDUFYF, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. Post bre, cloth, 3s. sé 








ONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. The Words 


selected from ‘‘ The Ministry of Song,” and ‘‘ Under the Surface.” B 
the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. The Music by CHARLES 
H. PURDAY. Feap. 4to, 3s. cloth, gilt edges ; or in paper covers, 1s. 6d 


= 


yy oenine STARS: or, Names of Christ for His 


Little Ones. By the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
Royal 32mo, od. cloth. 


TEPS THROUGH THE STREAM;; or, Dail 


Readings for a Month, BY MARGARET STEWART SIMPSON. 
ae = ae by Mrs. Barsoor, author of ‘‘ The Way Home,” etc 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 


A RED LINE EDITION OF BOGATSKY’S 
fe _ a TREASURY. Crown 32mo, cloth rs.; cloth gilt and gilt 


ED LINE EDITION OF KEBLE’S 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Crown 32mo, 1s., cloth; cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 1s. 6d. 


BIBLE CHILDREN, | Studies for the Young. By 


the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., author of ‘‘ Bible Echoes.” Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloto. Illustrated. 


‘THE WHITE FIELDS OF FRANCE: An 


Account of Mr, M‘Ali’s Mission to the Working Men of Paris. By the 
Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D., author of “ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HE PRINCE’S BOX: or, The Magic Mirror. A 
Tale for the Young, in Six Chapters. By CHRISTINA '’N 
SIMPSON. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. cloth, Illustrated. 


CHILD. Fora Mother. By Mrs. UMPHELBY. 


Small crown, 8vo. 2s. cloth. 


HE PERSON OF CHRIST; The Perfection of 

His Humunity, viewed as a proof of His Divinity. By PHILIP 

SCHAFF¥, D.i., LL.D., New York, author of *‘ Pilgrim Notes on Bible 
Lands,” &c. Smalicrown 8vo. 3s. €d. 


TORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF 
ENGLAND. By EMMA MARSHALL, auchor of “ Matihew Frost,’ 
** Stellafont Abbey,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Cloth, ss. 


(ATES INTO THE PSALM COUNTRY. By 


J MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Pastor of ** Tne Church of the 
Covenant,” New York. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


























JAMES NISBETF & CO., 21, Berners Street, W: 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. . 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Com being established Princi profits ! 
em to the 3 Members: " diabetes a a _ 
thas an ACU: LATED FUND, arisi ] i 
THREE QUARTEKS OF A MILLION. SY fom ihe * anny 
._ Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-shret, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Company, or to go: 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Seereiary- 








Rae le see cee eh 


Nov! 15, 1879. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 48 each. 
ENGLAND. By a GaIRDNER, author of “‘ The 
Life and Reign of Richard III.” 
FRANCE, By Gubiaae Masson, B.A., Univ. 
Gallic, Assistant- Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. 
[The object of this Series, which will embrace similar volumes on the 
Chroniclers of Germany, Italy &c., is to bring readers face to face with the 


sources of early European History, ‘and thus enable them to obtain a more 
= grasp of the subject than can be had from second-hand compila- 
tions 


THE HOME LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ; e, 


Famous Nemes i English Church History and Literature. By Ww. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


MILITARY RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF 


THE MIDDLE AGES. The Ho-pitallers, the Templars, pe Teutonic 
Knights, and others. By the Rev. F.C. WOODHOUSE, M.A 


NARCISSUS: A Tele of Early Christian Times. 
By the Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A 
(Three other Volumes of this Series ia already appeared.) 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 


GREGORY THE GREAT. By the Rev. J. 


BARMBY, B.D., Vicar of Pitt ngton. 


ST. AMBROSE;; bis Life. Times, and Teaching. 
By the Rev. ROBINSON THORNTON, D.D, Vicar of St. John’s, 
Notting Hill, W. 


ST. BASIL THE GREAT. By the Rev. 


RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, B.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE. By the Rev. 
G. F. BROWNE, late Fellow of St Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
(Four other Voiumes of this Series have already appeared.) 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND 


4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 
CONFUCIANISM AND TAOUISM. By 


ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
hinese at King’s College, London. “With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 


2s. 
(Four other Volumes of this Series have already appeared.) 


SEEK AND FIND. A Double Series of Short 


Studies of the Benedicite. By CH 
cheth Doade en Od ee ROSSETTL. Fost bro, 


THOUGHTS FOR WORKING DAYS, 


oe and Selected. By EMILY C. ORR. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
in Short Riographical Sketches. By the Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A., 
mk a oketches of Church History in Scotland.”” Post 8vo, cloth 


THE GALLICAN CHURCH. Sketches of 
Church History in France. By the Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A, author 
of “ History of the English Church,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE LAWS OF 
NATURE. By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart.. LL.D., Q.C., 
F. os -S., Chancellor and Vicar-General of York. Post 8vo, cloth’ boards, 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
THE HABITATION IN RELATION TO 


HEALTH. By F. S. B, FRANCOIS DE CHAUMONT, M_.D., 
F_R.S., Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army Medical School, Netley. 
Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, rs, 

(Four other Volumes of this Series have already appeared ) 


FROZEN ASIA: A Sketch of Modern Siberia, 
Together with an account of the Native Tribes inhabiting that region. B 
CHARLES H, EDEN, Esq., F.R.G.S., author of “ Australia’s Heroes,’ 
&c., &c. With Map, crown 8v0, cloth boards, 5s. - 

*.* Anaccount of the great region /ying east of the Oural Mountains, wit% 
the latest information upon the attempts to open up commerce vith the noe ae 

—— the —" Obi, Lena, Yenisi, &c. The expedition of Nordensk-old 

notice oO, 





AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, S.W,; 


and 48, PICCADILLY, W. 


NOW READY, 


VOLUME X. 


(G.—GOT.) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D, 


In 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half russia, 36s. 





EDINBURGH: 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 





A LIST OF 


CHARLES READES NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, in picture boards, 2s. or 2s. 6d. (as marked) ; cloth, half bound, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d.. each. 


I. It is Never Too Late to Mend. |: 


2s. 6d. 


2. Hard Cash. 2s. 6d. 

3. Peg Woffington. 2s. 

4. Christie Johnstone. 2s. 
5. Griffith Gaunt. 2s. 6d, 


| 7: Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
8. Foul ‘Play. By Cuarves READE and 


Dion BovucicauLT. 2s. 6d. 


| g. The Cloister and the Hearth. 2s. 6d. 


; TO. The Course of True Love Never 
did Run Smooth. 2s. 


6. The Double Marriage; or, White 11. Autobiography of a Thief, and 


Lies. 2s. 6d. 


_Jack-of-all- Trades, 2s. 


** We all know Mr. Reade’s power of giving intapest to.a story, snd holding us bound and unable to lay the book down till: we have 
Atheneum, 


read to the very end.” — Zhe 





London: WARD,. LOCK; and CO., Warwick Housé, Salisbury Square, “EC! 
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CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Electrical Researches of the 
Honourable Henry Cavendish, F.R.S. 


Written between 1771 and 178. 
Edited f the Original Manuscri in the ion of the Duke of 
ee ee oe ee Se 


By-J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo,. cloth, with numerous Diagrams, 18s. 


Hydrodynamics : 


A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of the Motion of Fluids. 


By HORACE LAMB, M.A., 


Formerly Fellow of 7. Caltege, Cambridge Professor of Mathematics 
University of Adelaide. 


aise 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. 


By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., 


R. S *; 
Fe'low of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. 


Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes 
by the Author. 


Vol. I. nearly ready. 
Breviarium 
Ad Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Sarum. 


Fasciculus If. In quo pany red PSALTERIUM a ordinario Officii 


ae nate ete axta Horas orii, LITANIA, 
COMMUNE SANCTORIUM, - ORDINARIUM rMISSAE ¢ CUM CANONE 
ET XIN MISSIS, &c. &c. Edi CLAUDIO 


CHEVALLON ET FRANCISCO’ REGNAULT AD. MD XXI. in Alma 
Parisiorum Academ c studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, 
A.M., Ef CH RISTOPHORI | WORDSWORTH, A.M. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, tas. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres, 


With Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices. 
By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., 


Ucad Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinit Colle Cambrid 
Classical Examiner to the University of Leet = 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, gs. 











New Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


Counterpoint : 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY. 
By Professor G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
With Notes 
By the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


The Calendar 


OF THE 


Cambridge University Local Lectures. 


Including the Years 1875-9. 
Emall 8vo, cloth bound, 2s. 


The Cambridge Psalter. 


For the use of Choirs and Organists. 
Specially adapted for Congregations in which the ‘‘ Cambridge Pointed Prayer- 
Book” is used. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, . 64. © 6d. oe limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Pointed | Prayer-Booh. 


Being the Book of Common Prayer, with the Psalter or Psalms of David, 
pointed as they are to be sung or said in Churches. 
Royal 24mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The same in square 32mo, cloth, 6d. 
* The Teined Prayer. Beats deserves mention for the new and ingenious 


system on which pointing has been pa et yee | till more terseness 
and clearness of the directions given for using it.” — Times. rare 


‘LONDON: 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Nove: 15,1899, 
23, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW Wor 


DIARY OF A TOUR IN UR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
and RUSSIA in 1827. By the Marcuionsgss oF Wasrninstan. 8¥0, x58, 


“A ht and livel a at pleasantly are the letters written which 
Lad Wotvalastar ‘seat z that thor beaks fo inbit Agvodatehe +” aod hana 
tat rings cealy before us numberof the ret great people 


merit, 
former days, royal and im ine a intimate acquaintance the 
pean Aen a ag acm foem pipet ogy ae 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA ; with 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. we 
BoppaM-WHETHAM, 8vo0, with Map and Illustrations, rss. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the. ~ Author of 


* Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” SecoND Epition. 3 vole 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 


"Sr. Orava's,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR JOHN. By the Author of ‘ANNE Dysart,” &¢, 


* *Sir John’ ae ~ogoaas interest without any straining after the sensa- 
tional.’’—A thenau = 


RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of “ RECOMMENDED TO Mercy,” &c. 


** This book shows decided skill in the eaenten of character, and it contains 
scenes of no little force and pathos.”—7he Time 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER, 
Author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 





ee THE STORM. By CHartes Quentin, 


(Next week. 


NEW READY, AT SMITHS’ AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 
Price One Shilling. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS.” 
“COLMAN’S IRON CHEST.” 
By R. FAIRFAX. 


Published by DARLING & SON, 35, Eastcheap, £.C. 7 





HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
The Rev. oz P. SANDLANDS, M.A., GIVES LESSONS in 
above on aa original and successful plan at his Residence, Brigstock Vicarage, 


Splasestes and terms on application. 
“ The Voice and Public Speaking,” 3s. 6d., post free from the Author. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, oa 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S — 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, . 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rar#, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curious 


& 








Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD Avruona, TMRBASIC AL. Lay = 


and Misce_Langzovus Booxs. 


ORATIONES CREWEIJANA.: — 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, D.D., late Public 
Orator in the ‘University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. 





Edited, with Notes in his E. B.. Micuect, M.A. 
ne i 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 





Nov. 15, 1879. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 
haan th eerie ares ee ar aot 
req" ° 
Tadaniease..~Seheo aia FREDERICK G. PYM, C.B., Beckenham. 


.—London and South-Western Bank ~(Limited Stree 
Banxers.— London te aod ted ), Regent t, 


Secretary.—ROBERT PHILP. 
Offices—-72, West Hill, Sydenham, and 31, Charing Cross. 


This Company has been formed for the of purchasing and extending 
the well-known pee and Residential Hotel and Hydropathic Establishment, 
Longton Hall, We-t Hill, Sydenham, acknowledged to be situate in one of the 
most charming neighbourhoods near London. It is within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Crystal Palace and two railway stations, . 

The Directors confidently anticipate that investors will secure large and 
increasing dividends, commencing at ten per cent. 

The confidence cf the Vendor in the bona fides of the undertaking is 
— by his accepting payment for the whole of his interest in fully paid- 
up Shares. 

Pprospectutes and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company. 





HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 


(Limited), Sydenham.—lInvestors are reminded that this Hotel being a 
going concern the profits will be immediate, and these will be largely increased 
as soon as the additions and alterations mentioned in the Prospectus are 
completed.— Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL COMPANY 


(Limite¢).—Unrivalled pesition, commanding a range of beautiful 
scenery, in close proximity tothe Crystal Palace, and having immediate com- 
munication with the City and West End. Intending Shareholders or visitors, 
should apply at once to the Secretary, 72, West Hill, Sydenbam. 











THEATRES, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shal espeas e’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
he repeated ¢ very evening at 8 o’clock, until further notice. 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE; 
TO-DAY (Saturday), next Saturday Nov. 22. and Saturdays Nov. 29 and 
Cec. €. Shylock, Mr. Irving. Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 





Ri! EVENING, ROB ROYat 7.30.—Messrs. 

Walter Bentley, FE. Coote, Ecmund Lyons, F. W. Wyndham, A. 
Recwood, R. vem 2: Archer, Fos*rooke, E. Smart, N. Maidenhall, B. 
Montagu St. John, O-borne, &c. Gilroy's Troupe of Highland dancers and 
pipers Scenery by Messrs. O'Conner, Gordon and Harford, - Brunten, T. W. 
Hal’, &c _A full and _ efficient orchestra and chorus, under the direction of W. 
C. Levy, by pe mission of Messrs A. & S. Gatti. costumes and 
appointments. At close of performance the National Anthem by the entire 
company To meet the general wish there will be no restrictions as to evening 
dre-s. and the performance, asa rule, will conclude about rz. Doors open at 
7. Prices:—Stalls 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls,4s; Family Circle, 2s. 6d.; Pit 
Stalls, 2s. ; Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 





fs NY KEMBLE, in her “ Records of a Girlhood,” 


says :—We all went to see “‘ Rob Roy.” The Scotch airs set me crying 
with all the recollections they awakened. In spite, moreover, of my knowing 
«very plank and pul'ey and scene shifter and carpenter behind those scenes, there 
was I crying at this Scotch melo-drama, feeling my heart puff out my chest for 
‘* Rob Roy,” though Mr. Ward is, alas, my acqudintance, and I know when he 
leaves the stage he goes and laughs and takes snuff inthe green room. How I 
did cry at the Coronach and Helen MacGregor, though I w Mrs. Lovell is 
thinking ofthe uaby, and the chorus singers of their suppers. How I did long 
to see Loch Lomond and its broad. deep, calm waters once more. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS.—An Electric Light from 
the roof of the Theatre will illuminate St. John Street Road every 


evening at 7. for the convenience of visitors, to indicate the carriage entrance to 
New S dler’s Wel's, 





ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee—Miss SARAH THORNE. 





EVERY EVENING, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Mr. George Thorne as 
“queers, Miss Sarah Thorne as Smike, Messrs. Hallows, F. Rodney, Valentine 
Kelly Kobinson, Cowell, Searle, Cumberland. Misses. Cressy, Hedi . Wallis, 
Saville and Kate Kearney. New Scenery. Introduction of the Old Stage 
Coach, drawn by four horses. Commence 7.30. Popular prices. 


| 





IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), sist, a eT 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and’16 and 17, PALL MALL; SW! 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
_E. COZENS. SMITH, General Manager. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TU 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


_ A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE W 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID Pree 


G OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. . 

z Pan peicieas wad 6 Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
ae Ede Ey Medals. me eH 
Delicious to Chops, Stes Fish, &c. : 





Secon n piestine eel uancy 
a . 
Every dish is levered its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s of Broth. 
ee ld be on every ee hs . 
itt uce, 
Pears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 
A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trape Marx, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaLtt, Backnouss, and Co. No is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the p'ainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
— awarded —— ‘to the YORKSHIRE oe = ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, a t its invigorati 
zest by no pvtren re en pestant flavour of the Sishes to which it is add . 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold mets, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
“The oll dee od Ge eee 0 Oilmen, Chemists, 

e only cheap an sauce.— rocers, Oilmen, emis 
&e., in bottles, 64, 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N.. May 18 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of ng you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in -its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
a 





cceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a wri'er for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly ish with or ae. but still no matter what I have, your 
‘* Yorkshire Relish’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes ly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a rol] st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and oe If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 





OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 


Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. — 

Recommended by all who have tried it. 

Manufactured from the ingred 

Testimonials innumerable. 

Dispenses with brewer's 4 

The best in the world. fies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The because the best. Indispensable to every householi, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delic'ous puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most of its superiority over others. 
ne by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists; &¢., in 1d. packets, 6d. 13., 2s., 

. tins, a : . ad 

prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent giysictone, and acknowledyed 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet in rengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic;,, &c. Has proved an invaluable and eable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorative for the 
weak, g. or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
capeneihy ola as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver ci!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both gratefu efficacious in al! cases in 
which a cordial tonic is even, Ge guns omeny eet gl 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 134d., 28., and as, 3d., per e. 

by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. > 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, whi.h is 
cure.—Vours truly, Emiry Fatrsru tr, 
am eee AT ee. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. i id ll te 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


Og ty CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. ‘: 


(“OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. oe ade 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. : 
(. f OW ; 7 
Se aad S sskiooe Vatcheds , > yaa less time apd at half the 
price. Unequalled forthe parpse nt . , Will give the utmost 


joa 
3 proprietors entertain the 
can recommend it to house’ eepers generally 


greatest confidence in the article, eeper e 
useful agent in the ’ good custard. Give it a trial. — 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, sehousemen, &c. 


‘Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


“1. 
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HE Widow of a Clergyman can receive an 


ID. The advertiser has had miany yesrs’ experience, and may 
fo physicl i af emincoce in the treatment of mental disorders. _A vacancy 
has arisen 


he recent of a patient. The advertiser's residence is in 
one of the favourite Loodon suburbs.—Address S. T., Hiscoke and Son's 
Library, Richmond, Surrey. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highl 
appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
which can be ordered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of {. Grant, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Queen's quslity, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen, net ; 
Sportsman’s special quality, sos. per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 
free in England. 


pa IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 











B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit ano Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4. excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 

in its own picturesque grounds of five acres, and is fitted wil every 

anitary improvement which science could suggest. Kcoms facing south, over- 

ooking the Hotel gardens, and specialiy adapted for Winter residence. Mean 

tempersture for December, January, and February last, 40'4 deg. Reduced 

— from 1st November. Table d’hote daily. Every information of the 
anager. 


HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 

and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 

CHECKING FARES by OMNIBUS, TRAMCAR, FERRY-BOATS and 

such like, are willing to dispose of the French and other Foreign Patents for 
same.—Apply by letter to D. V. D., office of this Paper. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3¢9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
8.30. ‘* Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory dlobe, 
14 stamps. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 
Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
an RIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitprnes, E.C., Lonpon. 











Oxrorv Street, W. 


Hy BAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 


B EDSTEADS, 
spent G, 


en FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


Hy & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





F rvy’s 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
Coc OA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Fry's | ney 
FRyY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cocoa Pure Cocoa only, 


‘The Supe:flous Oil Extracted, 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. . 





| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — r 


E pp eye aa 


(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO,, 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS.§ 





HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON, 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
** The Madeira of England.” 
A beautiful Winter Residence. about two miles from the coast. 


Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical supervision.— 
For terms and references app'y to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
A Book worth Reading. ‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 


; ONE HUNDRED YtARS.” By One Who Did It. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London ; cr of C. F, 


' CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 





IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 
and Cloth, as when new. Post free, 15 or 30 stamps.—Brien and Co., 53 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. 
Public Ofinion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it js 
likely to be largely employed.” 
‘Coleraine, Ireland.--Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
*Miraciline’ for which I enclose the stamps. _I think it is an admirable 
cation. I shail recommend it to others.— Yours, truly, Ropzrt Given.” 


LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 
APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLEGE. 





F ‘WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 to1 

and the other on THURSDAY Evenings from 8 tog. The pubiic are admi 

on paying the ( ollege fees, viz. £3 3s. forthe Morning Lectures, and ér 11s, 6d, 

for the Evening. The Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and terminate 

at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 

private collection. 


Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 


TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 
Residence, 149, Swand, W.C. Terms, 7s. for Lesson cf one hour. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
* Jan. 275 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render - 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect wnat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 

“S.G HUICHINS, 
““ By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


to use my name. 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 


-All these.preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
The Tourist, Fxplorer, Traveller, Sportsm ier, Sailor Id visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHM ENT. ty Gps ant ane 


Testimonials ot the -highest order from. the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is e: 


5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HENRY A. IVORY& CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pure Blood.—As this 

Se itvi — bye oe healthy a. sustains and renovates every part of 
e living system, so when i i impure it ts 

cisely contrary effect. It is abundantly manifest that any sodicine which Sess 
not reach the circulation can never exterminate the disease ; but any preparation 
capable of exerci-ing a sanitary influence over the blood must with it be carried 
to every living fibre of the frame. The lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and skin all 
receive benefits from its more condition. Holloway’s purifying pills 


ste directly, powerfully, and beneficially upon the whole mass 
whether venous or crvarialy Sapemeraiben the stomach, excite the liver and 
kidneys, expel disease, and prolong existence. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 

of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 

other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measies, 

fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR) HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCERB- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE nowfor INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on most favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/€ 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them ina few wecks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any aduiienad smell. 
xinasra= LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 
NotTE THE AppRESS— 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief _ 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. ; 
RHFUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. : 
best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


x ss. 6d., and tos. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. i 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. ‘ 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


ordi diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, suffer 
more Rheumatism than any other class of men These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they sdom remove the aching pairs which long 

Note the Address—W, ER, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL,: ° 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.- at and Harmonium - one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral / ron Frame Piano,— ae, adapted for Church or 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


‘tokgl 







Either Instrument can be played 
separately or in combination. 


wing-room. 


Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— Coa and most simple in me- 


chanical arrangement. 


Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— $Supplies the great want of this 


« musical age. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 


Per Ream. s. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. hit She ee . from 2 o 
Superfine Cream Laid Note as sa és ‘se eo § 8 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. — eS 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” “ ei es ee a at o« @ 6 
eS hent Note Papers ea i” 48. 58, and 6 6 
F Papers, blue or cream tos. 6d., 128. 6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s, 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 


OSs, See by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their in, will exert a never 

ili i te over the vital forces 


beneficial 
(nerves and blood). 
T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the sy » found 
in the blood, whether Medieial, ten 
Bilious, &c. it will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 

giectivepens it commends.itself to every 


It ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, res. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, re, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. ~ , ; 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wordesful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Ble. Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. — : 

And is universally i y from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the interna? orvans, ‘It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suter from the seenneema complaints, and large quantiies have 
been supplied forthe African Army. — ) 

Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 10s. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a reduced rate. 





PILLS. \ 4 
THE GREAT. ip easzn y 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 

in a few days by this celebrated Medicine = 

prawen the Gassac, attacking’ 207 Gis ne Et OT Chemises, ot 
38, 1344. and 2s.'9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


PATENT “ ABBOTSFORD” 


IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL STOVE EXTANT. 
SPECIAL NEW DESIGNS, WITH TILE SIDES, &c., 


TO SUIT PRESENT STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


£8. 4. 4 nr +t &£ es 4d. Sp & &£sa @ 
For Bedrooms .. -. 110 ..115 0.215 0.310 0.550 
For Dining Rooms.. 215 0 .. 310 0 .. 415 0 .. 515 O+«. 710 0 
For Drawing Rooms 415 0 .. 515 0. 715 0 .. 990 ..20 0 0 


DOG STOVES, HALL STOVES, &c., &c. 





FINE “QUEEN ANNE” MANTLE-PIECES, 


CAN BE PAINTED TO SUIT DECORATIONS OF ANY COLOUR. 
Specialities in Brass Fenders, Fire-Irons, Fire-Iron Rests, &c. 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE, 


MAPPIN & | WEBB, 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, AND 78), LONDON, W. 


Pridted for thé Proprietor by RANKEN and CO., 5. Court, S le-Strand ; and Published og Londoa, 
e’ County 8 Middlesex:~'Satuanay, November 15: s8pp, wry oe 3 a ton 
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